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From the Chairman 


A major event during the past year was the Society’s weekend conference, 
which took place in North Hampshire in September 2007 based at Basingstoke. 
This meeting focused on true Jane Austen territory, with an outing on Saturday 
including Steventon Church. The parish members pulled out all the stops, and 
royally entertained the group to a fantastic coffee and cake reception afterwards. 
This visit was followed by a flying look at Ashe House, lunch in Oakley Hall and 
tea and a tour of the Vyne. In the evening the group were delightfully entertained, 
and taught to dance properly in the fashion of the period, by the Pemberley 
Players, an eighteenth century music group. 

The AGM was almost the first in living memory to be subjected to a torrential 
downpour, but Professor Mullan’s talk was so entertaining that nobody noticed 
the weather. We were very happy to receive good wishes for the success of the 
AGM from Elizabeth Jenkins, this just before her 102nd birthday. 

First steps have taken place during the past year to unearth professionally the 
remains of the Rectory at Steventon. This is being carried out under the auspices 
of the Basingstoke Archaeological Society, and it will most likely lead to several 
years of interesting discovery. 

Patrick Stokes 


Minutes of the Annual General Meeting 
held on Saturday 21 July 2007 
at Chawton House, Hampshire 

(by courtesy of Chawton House Library) 

1 . The President, Richard Knight, welcomed members to the meeting. 

2. Apologies had been received from Suzanne Nottman, Brian Southam, Janet 
Todd and Catharine Freeman. 

3 . Minutes of the AGM 2006 were approved by the meeting. 

4. Officers’Reports 

The Chairman. Patrick Stokes, on behalf of the Trustees of the Society, 
thanked members for their sterling efforts in attending the meeting despite the 
recent inclement weather and welcomed, particularly, many overseas members. 
Members of JASNA would be joining the afternoon session. 

It was with great sadness that he announced the death, during the year, of 
Amyas Austen, the elder brother of Alwyn and Francis, and uncle of Belinda. He 
extended condolences to them on behalf of the Society. 

Elizabeth Jenkins, Vice-President of the Society, who was now 101 years old 
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and planning her 102nd in October 2007, had sent good wishes to all the members, 
and the Chairman would send his thanks after the meeting. 

The Committee had met three times during the year in line with standard 
practice and there had been no changes to the Committee members (Trustees) 
during the year. The Chairman asked Committee members to stand to enable the 
Society membership to recognise them. 

He thanked Rosemary Culley for her work both as membership secretary and, 
together with Jill Williams, Hon Treasurer, for her work on Gift Aid. Jill had 
continued ably to manage the challenges of the complex legal regulations relating 
to charities. In addition, he thanked Dr Brian Joice for his work in managing 
the Society’s website, making major improvements in clarity and researching 
complex issues in respect of possible on-line book purchasing; David Selwyn, 
the Society’s Vice-Chairman, for his excellent work in editing the NewsLetters 
and the Annual Report ; and Fiona Ainsworth for her work as Branches/Groups 
Secretary. Lesley Wilson had managed the publishing and printing which, in the 
current year, had been particularly challenging as the Society moved towards a 
more modern distribution process. Richard Knight, as President, continued to 
oversee the Trustees in his uniquely positive, helpful and supportive style. 

This had been the second year of the Jane Austen Society Study Bursaries, 
and the Chairman was pleased to announce that 5 applications had been received 
in the year of which 3 had been approved. However, all the available funds were 
still not being taken up and the Trustees continued to review the programme to see 
how these might be used more fully and effectively. 

The Society continued to support the educational programme directed at both 
primary and secondary schools to GCSE A level, and managed by Louise West, 
the Education Officer at Jane Austen’s House. In this context, the services of both 
the House and Chawton House Library continued to increase, and particularly 
welcome were the large groups of visiting French and Italian students studying 
Jane Austen. The House had also been investigating the delivery of a programme 
for gifted and talented pupils of all ages, as this was a current priority for schools. 
Research, funded by a local museum development agency, had been undertaken 
into the requirement for resource packs for teaching Jane Austen and these would 
now be produced jointly by the House and Chawton House Library. The Society 
congratulated Tom Carpenter and his team at Jane Austen’s House in having 
been presented with the prestigious Sandford Award for Heritage Education 
in recognition of outstanding achievement in the quality of education being 
delivered. The House had also been able to display, in the room in which they 
had been written by Jane Austen, the replaced chapters of Persuasion which were 
on a short loan from the British Library. 

In September 2006, the Society held its conference, entitled ‘Jane Austen and 
Cheltenham’, in Cheltenham, one of the speakers being Professor John Mullan, 
who would also be the very entertaining speaker at the afternoon’s session. 
During that conference, visits were made to Stoneleigh Abbey, following Thomas 
Leigh’s footsteps to claim his inheritance, and to Adlestrop. A conference in 
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September 2007, entitled ‘Jane Austen - Early Years in Hampshire’ would be held 
in Basingstoke, and would include visits to Steventon. about which a book, written 
by Deirdre Le Faye, was to be published imminently; Oakley Hall; Ashe Rectory 
and the Vyne. The Pemberley Players, who had provided the background music 
to many television productions about Jane Austen, would play and teach 18th 
century dancing. A venue for the 2008 conference had not yet been decided. 

The annual Jane Austen Study Day held in conjunction with London 
University, organised by Janet Todd and entitled ‘Texts and Contexts’ had been 
held in November 2006. The programme for the next Study Day, also to be 
arranged by her in November 2007, was available in the marquee for members to 
pick up. 

Congratulations were extended to the many active Branches and Groups of 
the Society, which continued to prosper, and which all undertook ingenious and 
interesting events for their members. In this respect the membership was asked 
to let the Hon. Secretary, Maureen Stiller, know if they, or anyone they knew, 
had any expertise on any aspect of Jane Austen or the period, that they would be 
willing to extend to the Branches and Groups. Kent Branch had completed their 
project to erect a plaque at Sevenoaks School to commemorate Elizabeth Weller, 
whose second son. Francis Austen, became a lawyer and created the family wealth 
which enabled the Austen family to enjoy better circumstances than otherwise. 
The plaque was unveiled by the Society’s Chairman. Last year, the Chairman had 
announced a new Jane Austen Society in Japan, which had previously sent him a 
lot of information, but none in time for the current AGM. 

Work on the historic survey of Jane Austen’s House was now complete, and 
research was underway to check how well this matched any documentation held 
in the Hampshire Records Office. Preliminary views were that most of the present 
structures grew in six main stages and were already in existence when the Austen 
family were in residence. The information would be published in due course. 

The Trustees of the Memorial Trust had had a long-term desire to improve the 
visitor and educative experience of the House by moving the book and souvenir 
retail and the entry payment out of the main building; by opening the Austens’ 
kitchen, which still retained its general layout, to the public; and by managing, 
to modern expectations and safety standards, the number of visitors, which often 
exceeded 30,000 per annum. During the past year, and in conjunction with the 
professional advisers and architects from Hampshire County Council, the Trustees 
had produced a plan which provided for the construction of a new building behind 
the outhouses, but which sensitively preserved the atmosphere and environment 
of the House, where a model of the development was currently on display. The 
project, for which the planning application and a bid to the Heritage Lottery 
Fund for financial assistance were currently in preparation, was estimated to cost 
up to £500,000 and. if approved, was hoped to be complete in mid-2009, the 
bicentenary of the Austen family’s move into the House. 

By courtesy of the Trustees, Chawton House Library had been opened for 
members to visit during the 2006 AGM. However, this involved a lot of work 
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by volunteers and staff, particularly on a Saturday, and could not, therefore, be 
undertaken on a regular basis. Nevertheless, the House would be open from 
time to time. There would be an Open Day on Thursday 9 August 2007 for 
fee-paying visitors, and another on Saturday 8 September 2007, which would be 
free of charge as part of the Heritage Open Days, when shire horses and other 
entertainments would be on hand. 

The Friends of Chawton Church were trying to raise funds to finance new 
bells. The only bell now working which would have been heard by Jane Austen 
was the oldest, having been cast in 1421, and this would be rung in time for 
Evensong. Material about Chawton and Jane Austen, which had been collected 
for exhibitions in 1967 and 1975, had again been put together by Anne Mallinson 
for an exhibition entitled ‘Memories and Memorabilia’ which was currently on 
display in the Village Hall. 

The film Becoming Jane, focussing on the relationship between Jane Austen 
and Tom Lefroy, had been released and had received mixed reviews. It was hoped 
that Mrs Lefroy’s letters, edited by Gavin Turner and Helen Lefroy, which had 
been published subsequently, would merit a more favourable reception. 

In conclusion, the Chairman thanked a member of the Hampshire Branch, 
who had sent a photograph of the working van of a fencing company, entitled 
‘Fence and Fencibility’, which he felt amply demonstrated the reach of the Jane 
Austen Society. 

The President thanked the Chairman for his report and reminded the 
membership of all the work that Patrick tirelessly undertook on behalf of the 
Society, including chairing the Committee meetings; sitting on sub-Committees; 
organising the annual conference and AGM and working as a Trustee of the Jane 
Austen Memorial Trust, which managed Jane Austen’s House. 

The Honorary Secretary, Maureen Stiller, advised that the membership 
figures for the year ending 30 June 2007 stood at 1789. This figure took account 
of the 72 members whose subscriptions were overdue, 95 members who had 
joined during the year, 9 who had formally resigned and who had expressed regret 
because of infirmity or circumstance, 18 members who had died and 26 whose 
post had been returned. On that last point, the Hon. Secretary reminded members 
who were likely to be moving home to add Rosemary Culley, the Membership 
Secretary, to the list of people that they needed to notify of their new address. 

The Editor, David Selwyn, had asked for some items to be drawn to the 
notice of the membership. The first was, that in the Annual Report for 2006, 
which members had just received, two articles had been printed from which the 
references and notes had been unfortunately omitted. These were the articles 
by Sheila Kindred on Charles Austen’s capture of the French privateer La Jeune 
Estelle , and ‘Sense and Sensibility and the Vyne’ by Anne Hardy. Both articles 
had now been reproduced with their full complement of notes and references 
on the Society’s website. Members were also advised that the portrait of James 
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Austen, reproduced in the Report, was also on display in Jane Austen’s House. 

As the Jane Austen Society was a member of the Alliance of Literary Societies 
(ALS), it was felt that the membership would be interested in the ALS’s new 
journal, the first issue of which included interesting matters of censorship and 
copyright, and articles on John Clare and P. G. Wodehouse. It could be read 
online on the ALS website, and Rosemary Culley, who was also Secretary of the 
ALS, had details of how to do this and would be pleased to answer any questions 
from members. Details would also be available in the October NewsLetter. 

Further to a question that had been raised at the 2006 AGM, it was reported 
that, after a disappointing survey in January 2006 of the field at Steventon, to see 
if the foundations of Jane Austen’s first home could be found, the Society had 
unsuccessfully applied to the ‘Time Team’ for their assistance. However, with 
the subsequent help of the Basingstoke Historical and Archaeological Society and 
Reading University, a survey of the field was undertaken in June 2007. Although an 
intermediate report showed disturbances in the ground due to building, the outline 
did not seem to have the same orientation as that suggested by extrapolations from 
contemporary maps, and a further survey needed to be undertaken. Members 
would be kept informed of progress at every possible opportunity. 

The Honorary Treasurer, Jill Williams, said that the Accounts had been 
published in a slightly changed, shorter, and possibly simpler, format than 
in previous years. In addition, the Charity Commissioners had ruled that the 
Accounts had to be presented by all the Trustees and a report given as to the aims 
and objectives of the Society, and this now immediately preceded the Accounts. 
An independent examiner’s report was also required. 

There had been little change relative to last year’s accounts, although 
expenditure had exceeded income by some £2000. However, this did not present a 
problem, given that the finances were in good shape. Publications represented the 
highest expenditure, with the continuing increase in paper costs, and considerable 
changes in both domestic and international postage rates. Net income from 
Publications had reduced in the year mainly as a result of changing the location 
and distribution process. 

She reminded members that membership figures and finances in the Accounts 
were for the calendar year January to December as opposed to the up-to-date 
ones notified by the Hon. Secretary, or the financial year defined by the Inland 
Revenue. In addition, new Life Members had added an immediate one-off boost 
to the finances, despite being accounted for separately and the income spread 
over 10 years. She also asked married couples to ensure that the person who 
completed the Gift Aid form also sent their subscription to the Society, and signed 
the cheque. Otherwise this presented difficulties in claiming Gift Aid from the 
Inland Revenue. 

Finally, she thanked the Branch Treasurers for all their hard work during the 
year. 

5 . Date of next meeting Saturday 19 July 2008. 
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Branches and Groups 


Cambridge 

At our February meeting Beryl Mead gave a most interesting talk entitled ‘Till 
Death Do Us Part’, in which she looked at the marriages in Jane Austen’s novels. 
In her general introduction Beryl reminded us that in the 18th century marriage 
meant security for a genteel woman of small fortune; indeed it was almost her only 
means of escape from a life of dependence upon her male relatives. So marriage 
was a very desirable target but once achieved it was not necessarily a high road 
to happiness because women had no control over their fertility, and huge families 
were the result. Four of Jane’s brothers produced 33 children between them and, in 
the next generation, Jane’s nephews and nieces were even more fecund. Exhaustion 
was the lot of many a married woman and death in childbed was all too common. 

Beryl Mead took each novel in turn and as a RELATE counsellor she was 
perhaps able to explore the marriages from a more experienced perspective than 
most of us can. Indeed she categorized the marriages under various headings 
such as ‘pragmatic’, ‘disobliging’, ‘prosaic’ and ‘perfectly formed’. Alas, very 
few of them were put into the last category. The Henry Dashwoods in Sense and 
Sensibility seem to have had a very happy marriage and Mrs Dashwood remains 
throughout the novel more concerned for her daughters’ happiness in marriage 
than for their financial security. Beryl thought that the John Dashwoods’ marriage 
worked well at a certain level because they shared a community of interest in greed 
and selfishness. In addition the weaker partner, John, is willing to be manipulated 
by his wife. The Bennet marriage was at once comedic and sad; sad in that all Mr 
Bennet’s visions of domestic happiness were overthrown in an ill-matched alliance 
between a clever, cynical man and a silly woman. Then there are the marriages 
which fell into the any-marriage-is-better-than-none category - the Hursts and the 
Collinses. The Gardiners’ marriage is one of the few really happy ones, being a 
marriage of two minds with a great deal of sense in each party. Their mutual love 
spreads out beyond their own family and enriches the lives of others. In Persuasion 
there are two conspicuously happy unions - those of the Harvilles and the Crofts. 
The senior Musgroves also are united, cheerful and welcoming and in young Mr 
Musgrove we see again the good-humoured tolerance (disregard?) of a husband 
for his wife’s shortcomings. 

In conclusion Beryl Mead felt that Jane Austen, with her cool appraisal of the 
married state, found few marriages wholly satisfactory. Jane’s assessment of the 
requirements for happiness in marriage seemed to be neither beauty nor a large 
fortune, but rather like-mindedness, respect one for the other, thoughtfulness and 
sympathy. Who can quarrel with that? 

In another of our events, Pam Milne gave a most interesting illustrated talk on 
‘Jane Austen’s Gardens’ in which she looked at the gardens in Jane Austen’s time. In 
her general introduction Pam reminded us that the 18th century was a great time of 
change, with designers such as Capability Brown replacing the formal flowerbeds, 
the parterres and the Elizabethan knot gardens of great houses with flowing lawns, 
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shrubberies, inviting pathways, fountains and statues. In order to appreciate what 
gardens were like in Jane Austen’s time, Pam Milne quoted from Graham Stuart 
Thomas’s Gardens of the National Trust. Following a brief Chinese influence, the 
Gothic arrived with Gothic castles, chapels, orangeries, summerhouses and the 
Gothic creeping into contemporary novels. We learnt that the English landscape 
garden was said to have arrived after 1750. In 1751 Capability Brown started his 
career as a designer of houses and landscapes. He banished flowers, fruits and 
other plants to separate walled gardens often far away from the house. Brown 
hated straight lines and he converted nature to gently undulating grass, lakes 
and widened rivers of serpentine outlines. We were reminded that Jane Austen 
would have had first hand evidence of these great houses with her brother Edward 
inheriting Godmersham Park after being adopted by the Knight family. 

We were left to consider whether Jane Austen really did hanker after marriage 
and being mistress of her own home. Pam Milne felt that she did not long for 
a Pemberley, Sotherton or Mansfield, but that during the writing of Elinor and 
Marianne , later to become Sense and Sensibility , she might have had a yearning 
for something like Mrs Dashwood’s cottage, having given such a clear description 
of this house. In conclusion we were made to realise that even though many of 
her characters loved walking, there is never any mention of spectacular displays 
of bluebells, primroses and all the woodland flowers or the meadows which, two 
hundred years ago, would have been filled with orchids and many other wild flowers. 
Instead we see that Jane Austen was fascinated by people and not flowers. 

In the summer a cream tea was enjoyed in the garden of Denis and Claire 
Bartlett and there were presentations and discussions about which characters 
members would like to invite to dinner. It would appear that the most popular 
dinner party would include Henry Tilney, Eleanor Tilney, Colonel Brandon, 
Marianne Dashwood, Admiral Croft, Mrs Croft and Charlotte Lucas, as these all 
achieved more than one vote. 

In October Hazel Mills gave a lively illustrated talk about the Revd John 
Rawstorn Papillon, whom we know from a letter Jane Austen wrote to her sister 
Cassandra on Friday December 9 1808 about their move from Southampton to 
Chawton in Hampshire to a house on the estate of her wealthy brother Edward. 
Edward’s mother-in-law, Mrs Knight, had suggested that the local rector, John 
Papillon. would be a good catch for Jane as a husband. Jane wrote ‘I am very much 
obliged to Mrs. Knight for such a proof of the interest she takes in me, and she may 
depend upon it that I will marry Mr. Papillon, whatever may be his reluctance or 
my own. I owe her much more than such a trifling sacrifice.’ 

Hazel gave us some detail attached to the ancestry of John Rawstorn Papillon, 
who was born in 1763 at Acrise, one of ten children. He was admitted to Queens’ 
College, Cambridge in December 1781 when Robert Plumptre was president. His 
great nephew, John Pemberton Plumptre, later proposed to Jane Austen’s niece, 
Fanny Knight, but she rejected him after consulting Aunt Jane. John Papillon 
achieved a BA Second class degree in Mathematics in 1786. He was given his 
MA in 1789 and was a Fellow of Queens’ from approximately 1788 to 1791. His 
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ordination took place on 13 May 1788 and he became the vicar of Tonbridge on 5 
March 1791. In 1794, Mr Papillon was given first refusal of the living of Chawton 
at the next vacancy i.e. at the death of the present incumbent, the Revd John 
Hinton. However if he did not wish to accept the living, it was stated that it should 
be offered to Henry Austen, Jane’s brother. Although Henry was with his regiment 
in East Anglia, he quite liked his original idea of ordination and asked his brother 
Edward Knight to buy Mr Papillon’s refusal in advance of the vacancy occurring. 
Edward offered up to £1,200 (a lot of money in 1794) but he was refused. 

Mr Hinton died in 1802 and John Papillon and his sister, Elizabeth, took up 
residence at the rectory at Chawton which still exists opposite the entrance to the 
drive to Chawton Great House, owned by Edward Knight. Six years later Jane 
Austen with her mother and sister moved into Chawton Cottage. Following Mrs 
Knight’s proposal that Jane marry Mr Papillon. it became the family joke that the 
marriage would take place one day. Both John Papillon and his sister Elizabeth 
appear frequently in the surviving letters of Jane Austen. Elizabeth called often on 
the Austens and the two families dined together on a regular basis. 

In September 1816 Jane wrote: ‘We shall have the Gt. House quite at our 
command; it is to be cleared of the Papillons’ servants in a day or two. They 
themselves have been hurried off into Essex to take possession - not of a large 
estate left them by an uncle - but to scrape together all they can, I suppose, of the 
effects of a Mrs. Rawstorn. a rich old friend and cousin, suddenly deceased, to 
whom they are joint executors. So there is a happy end of the Kentish Papillons 
coming here.’ In fact the rector did inherit a sizeable property at Lexden in Essex. 
Today it is within the boundary of Colchester and a very sought-after postcode. 
Lexden heath, comprising 290 acres, was enclosed by Act of Parliament in 1821. 
Under the award Mr Papillon acquired 151 acres by allotment and bought common 
rights on 18 acres. By 1838 the Papillon family owned 1,216 acres out of 2,312 
acres in the parish. The Church for which John Papillon could offer the living was 
the medieval church of St Leonard’s (the patron saint for prisoners) established 
in the twelfth century. The decaying church was demolished in 1820 while John 
Papillon had the advowson and a new church that still stands today replaced it. 

We know also that John Rawstorn Papillon liked poetry, had a copy of Sense 
and Sensibility which he had signed and left £20 for the school for the poor in his 
will. The family joke was still continuing in December 1816 when Jane wrote to 
her nephew: 7 am happy to tell you that Mr Papillon will soon make his offer, 
probably next Monday, as he returns on Saturday. - His intentions can be no longer 
doubtful in the smallest degree, as he has secured the refusal of the House which 
Mrs Baverstock at present occupies in Chawton & is to vacate soon, which is of 
course intended for Mrs Elizth Papillon.’ The joke never became a reality. Jane 
Austen’s untimely death at the age of 41 in 1817 meant that John Papillon would 
outlive her by another twenty years. He died in 1837 at the age of 74 and is interred 
in the Rawstorn family grave in the churchyard in Lexden. 

Hazel then wondered what might have happened had Jane Austen married Mr 
Papillon. Would she have been able to write as a married woman? Would she have 
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had the time? Would her health have been better if she had lived in Essex? Instead 
of visiting the grave in Winchester Cathedral, would the pilgrimage have been to 
Lexden to a grave with the text added to that of Revd John Rawstorn Papillon. 
However neatly this seemed to bring us to the end of the story, it did not end there. 
The story ends with an Austen marring a Papillon. Jane’s brother, Henry, did 
eventually become ordained in 1816 and became curate at Chawton, assisting Mr 
Papillon. In 1820 Henry Austen married Eleanor Jackson, mentioned earlier in the 
letters, daughter of Papillon’s sister Sarah. Cassandra considered her ‘an excellent 
wife’ but noted that she suffered from poor health. Edward Rice thought she had 
a ‘very good pair of Eyes’. After his retirement Henry spent some time in France, 
some think for Eleanor’s health, and died of gastritis, in 1850, at Tunbridge Wells. 
He is buried in Woodbury Park Cemetery in Tunbridge Wells. Eleanor Austen 
published a Catechism in 1881 and despite her supposed ill-health outlived Henry 
by more than three decades. 

Our annual dinner this year saw the double celebration of Jane Austen’s 
birthday and the 10th anniversary of the Cambridge group. We dined for the 
second year running at Queens’ College, Cambridge and the Chairman of the 
Jane Austen Society was our guest of honour; he gave an excellent speech about 
the Society to the assembled gathering of members and friends. For the dinner 
the chef had made a special effort and through his research we were delighted by 
Royal Crescent smoked Salmon timbale, Northanger roasted turkey and the most 
delicious Emma Woodhouse white chocolate ice bombe with Bath dark chocolate 
sauce. The Dean of Chapel, Dr Jonathan Holmes, told us something of the history 
of the college, which was where the Revd John Rawstorn Papillon. of whom 
we had previously learned a great deal, was an undergraduate, then Fellow and 
ordained. It was a great disappointment to us that out Patron, P. D. James, was 
unable to attend owing to an engagement to read at a carol service that evening. It 
was otherwise a perfect evening. 

Audrey Stenner 


Bath and Bristol 

The Bath and Bristol Group had a year of mixed fortunes in 2007. Our AGM was 
a great success, assisted by the excellent talk given by David Selwyn. It was also 
the time when the Group said goodbye to Gavin Turner as Chairman, after ten 
years of dedicated leadership. He was presented with two framed prints of Bath 
scenes, with the Group’s grateful thanks for all his hard work over the years. Our 
summer outing to Winchester had to be cancelled at the last moment, alas, owing 
to the sudden illness of the coach driver and, as if that were not enough, a valued 
member of the Committee, having been offered the job of a lifetime in Australia, 
had to resign. On the plus side, Helen Atkinson organized a fun afternoon of games 
the Austens would have played for Jane’s Birthday Tea on 16 December; a very 
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nice leaving present for those who participated. We wish Helen Atkinson the very 
best in her new role as we look forward to 2008. 

Diana White 


Kent 

The year began with the AGM held on 24 March 2007 at Sevenoaks School, when 
we welcomed our new President. Fiona Sunley. The AGM was followed by a 
major celebration, the dedication of the plaque outside Sevenoaks School to Jane 
Austen’s great-grandmother, Elizabeth (Weller) Austen. The widowed Elizabeth 
took the position of matron and housekeeper to Elijah Fenton, Headmaster of 
Sevenoaks School and minor poet, to obtain free education for her sons. Patrick 
Stokes thanked the school on behalf of the JAS. Following the ceremony, held in 
freezing weather, there were talks on Elijah Fenton given by Clare Graham, and 
on Jane’s uncle Francis Austen, of the Red House in Sevenoaks. It was thanks to 
Clare’s unremitting labours that the plaque was in place at all. Contributions to the 
costs of the project were made by JAS and the Churches’ Committee of JASNA. 

A perfect summer day’s entertainment was enjoyed on 9 June, when Ellis 
Rogers and members of the Quadrille Club led members through the steps of 
Regency dances in the hall at Godmersham. After a picnic lunch there was another 
opportunity to explore the gardens and to visit the Temple to see Lief Bruylant’s 
mural of Jane Austen. The day ended with the usual popular cream tea. 

The Annual Lunch on 24 November was held for the first time at Broome Park 
near Canterbury, a house known to Jane. After a reception in the splendid panelled 
entrance hall, we enjoyed a delicious lunch, after which Professor Kathryn 
Sutherland gave an absorbing talk entitled ‘“I am still a Cat if I see a Mouse”: 
The Importance of Little Matters in Jane Austen’s Letters’. Professor Sutherland 
paid particular attention to the Godmersham letters, written between 1801 and 
1809, and sent us all back to them with renewed appreciation and understanding. 
Broome Park proved such a successful venue that it was immediately booked for 
the Annual Lunch in 2008. 

The Discussion Group met twice, in spring at the home of Angela Bates to discuss 
‘Houses in Jane Austen’s Life and Novels’, and in the autumn at Godmersham Park 
to discuss ‘Style and Fashion in Jane Austen’s Life and Novels’. The lively group 
is led by Bridget Duckenfield. Three editions of the Branch Newsletter appeared 
throughout the year, and in May, a 72-page edition of Austentations plumped on 
our doorsteps, proof of the Kent Branch’s fascination for everything connected 
with Jane Austen. 

Jill Webster 


London 

2007 had a very sad streak for us: our much loved former chairman, Patricia 
Clarke, died unexpectedly. We had felt that, although she had stepped down as 
chairman, she would always be there, taking an active part in our doings, as she 
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had in July, when the JASNA tour came to tea. for a walk to the sites of Henry 
Austen’s two houses and a quiz devised by Anthony Finney and based on a display 
of period objects. It had us all scratching our heads to such good effect that he 
repeated it at the Basingstoke conference. 

We had two outings: the first in May was a tour of Hampshire sites associated 
with Jane Austen; it included a most friendly welcome in Steventon church and 
a talk by the Revd Michael Kenning. In the afternoon a tour of Chawton House 
followed, and the day ended with tea in the old kitchen. In October we had a day 
in Bath, where members of the Bath and Bristol Group were our most generous 
hosts to the city and 4 Sydney Place. 

Our four meetings had speakers with very diverse contributions to our 
understanding of Jane Austen: Dr Whittingham talked about family history, with 
a wealth of pictures. Professor Malcolm Andrews described landscape aesthetics 
and tourism, with more pictures, fascinating and lovely ones, so we now know 
precisely why the Gardiners took Elizabeth Bennet to Derbyshire. Amanda 
Grange, author of Darcy’s Diary, explained how she writes parallel stories, and 
had us cheerfully gossiping about the characters. Hazel Mills from the Cambridge 
Group had more pictures, very lively ones, to show how people travelled. 

We moved house, to St Columba’s Church Hall (big enough for visitors, so 
please come), on the next corner to Harrods, but stayed with the Royal Overseas 
League for the Birthday Lunch, this time enlivened by the two chaperones from 
The Regency Country House .They entertained us with stories of life in a historical 
reality show, great fun and a good prelude to Christmas jollities. 

Vera Quin 

Midlands 

Belonging to a society such as ours is an enormous pleasure. I have said before that 
it is pure self indulgence. The activities we have are fun, educational and allow us 
to enjoy good fellowship with like minded people. To be chairman of this special 
group is a privilege. 

2007-2008 has been no exception. The AGM itself in March last year attracted 
a small audience, but the larger group which attended the study day were treated 
to some interesting and amusing talks. The first by Bridget Pugh, who is an old 
friend, and not averse to poking gentle fun at Miss Austen and her heroines was 
followed by Jill Allaway’s far reaching talk on ‘Visions of the Gothic’, which was 
equally entertaining. It is a pity that Amber Regis’s talk doesn’t lend itself to a 
paper for our Transactions but we did appreciate our whirlwind tour through the 
various celluloid versions of all the familiar tales. The terrifying portrayals of poor 
Catherine at Northanger Abbey put Wuthering Heights and its blasted Yorkshire 
heath in the shade. 

Sadly I missed the Strawberry Tea at Shugborough hall, but the word is that it 
was a most enjoyable occasion, with an excellent talk by the housekeeper. 

However I was in the party which visited Bath, and we had a wonderful time. 
We were treated most royally by Jane Tapley. Not many people can say they have 
‘trod the boards’ of an original Georgian theatre and then enjoyed the special 
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privilege of dining in a real Georgian house. I think some of us started getting 
ideas above our station. The dramatic presentation on the Friday evening by Jane 
Tapley and Kim Hicks inspired Chris Sandrawich to write a sonnet! 

As usual we celebrated the source of our inspiration with a Birthday Dinner 
at the Crown at Stone. It was a rather small gathering, but the food was good, the 
readings well received and there was music. The committee was very pleased to 
revive the tradition of after dinner musical entertainment. The young musicians 
from the Staffordshire County Council performing Arts Department played music 
of the period in a most refreshing style. They were accompanied by one of the 
tutors, who also took time to explain how instruments such as the bassoon work 
- that is to say, where the air goes in and where it goes before it comes out! 

Jennifer Walton 


Norfolk 

On 28 March we gave an illustrated presentation, ‘Jane Austen and the National 
Trust’, to about 60 of the staff at Blickling Hall. Was Jane a Founder Member of 
the N.T.? Not a lot of people know that. We met again on 11 July, mainly to chew 
over the several recent TV showings of assorted distortions of Jane’s books. Then 
at the Conference at Basingstoke on 23 September we managed a muster of five 
of our members, four of whom had travelled from Norfolk for the day. 



Yes, it was rather windy! 

Having had a week to recover, we were able to meet up in a pub on 29 
September, for the intrepid five to explain to the other members what a treat they 
had missed. Our next meeting was cancelled, because the transport suppliers 
were unwell. Oh, the joys of living in a rural area. 

Tom Jump 


Northern Branch 

The Northern Branch year began with the publication in January of Impressions 
22, with issues 23 and 24 following in May and September respectively. We remain 
delighted by the high quality of the contributions our members continue to make 
to the magazine. 
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In York in February some 80 members attended our first event of the year, ‘Oh! 
My Poor Nerves! - Health and Hypochondria in Jane Austen’s England’, by Lucy 
Adlington of Century Adventures. Entertainment and education are guaranteed at 
any performance from this highly professional company, though it must be said 
that this particular presentation is not for the faint-hearted! 

The attractive Leeds suburb of Adel was the venue for our Study Day, held in 
March. Entitled ‘Experience and Experiment: from Lady Susan to Sanditon ’, it 
offered 50 members a stimulating and amusing day. Our lecturers were Charmian 
Knight and Luke Spencer, two gifted teachers whose all-embracing literary 
knowledge and skill in encouraging audience participation enhanced the whole 
experience. 

Back to York and the exquisite surroundings of St William’s College in April for 
‘Jane Austen and Character: an actor’s view’ with Angela Barlow. Many readers 
will remember this delightful presentation from the Cheltenham Conference; it 
was a performance that bore repetition. 

It was decided that we should ring the changes with the venue for our 2007 
Summer Outing and give the stately homes a miss. In July, therefore, 50 members 
travelled to the Historic Quay at Hartlepool, via the pretty market town of Thirsk, 
and coffee in a Georgian coaching inn. It proved a highly successful day. The 
museum offers fascinating insights into life in Nelson’s navy, both at home and at 
sea, and with the added bonus of the chance to go on board a boat, built in 1817 
and known to Francis Austen. 

Continuing the sea theme, in September 77 members attended Dr George 
Sheeran’s illustrated talk ‘The Social Season and the Growth of the Resort 
Towns in Yorkshire’. Covering both the expansion of towns like Scarborough 
and Bridlington, and the speculative development of the tiny fishing village of 
Coatham, near Redcar, into a resort, the talk afforded a fascinating insight into Mr 
Parker’s Sanditon enterprise. 

The Northern Branch members take great pride in our patron, Irene Collins, so 
it was no surprise when 80 of them applied for tickets to hear her give our AGM 
lecture, ‘Mr Collins and His Clergy Brethren’, at St William’s College, York, in 
November. With the ability to make an hour’s talk seem like half that time, Irene 
delivered her lecture with aplomb, including highly entertaining renditions of 
extracts from the novels, and left her audience wanting more! 

In September the Northern Branch region was also the venue for the first in 
an outreach programme aimed at widening the Society’s audience and we hope 
its membership. The event took place at a York secondary school where some 
50 members of the Sixth Form enjoyed a presentation from Century Adventures 
History Group, entitled ‘Real Life and Literature’. Sadly Jane Austen was not 
on the A-level curriculum for these students so a more general approach to the 
understanding of the classics of English literature was taken, focussing on the 
Regency period and using Jane Austen and her works to illustrate their points. 
By the end of the afternoon, reluctance and a degree of apathy, evident when the 
students entered the hall, were replaced by interest and enthusiasm, and question 
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time at the end turned into a stimulating discussion on the merits of different 
authors, a discussion that continued in the following afternoon’s English lessons. 

Marilyn Joice 


Scottish Branch 

2007 was an extremely exciting and busy year for the Scottish Branch. It started 
with our AGM in February. Our speaker was Professor Janet Todd, from the 
University of Aberdeen. Her topic was ‘Beyond novels, what exactly did Jane 
write?’ Her two main areas of study were the authentication of a poem which 
Jane is thought to have written and the play ‘Sir Charles Grandison’. Janet Todd 
proved to be a most interesting and amusing speaker. 

After much creative activity the Scottish Symposium, ‘Jane Austen - Life and 
Legacy’, took place on 31 March in the Garvock House Hotel in Dunfermline. 
We had a gloriously sunny day and this feeling of warmth and brightness seemed 
to permeate the whole event. We were delighted to welcome Patrick Stokes, 
Chairman of the Jane Austen Society, who gave a talk on ‘Jane Austen and her 
family’. Patrick delighted us with his friendly and informal style, and by sharing 
stories about his ancestors in the Austen family. Professor Alistair Duckworth, 
University of Florida, led an extremely interesting and enjoyable workshop on 
Emma, with readings by two branch members, Patricia Bascom and David Gibson. 
A most stimulating discussion on the characters and subtle narrative of the novel 
followed. Our final speaker, Tom Carpenter, of the Jane Austen Memorial Trust 
and Curator of Jane Austen’s House at Chawton, gave an illuminating PowerPoint 
presentation on the proposed changes to the House, and it was with warm thoughts 
of days spent at Chawton that the sunny Scottish Symposium drew to a close. 

In May the Scottish Branch ‘went to sea’ on board the frigate Unicorn in 
Dundee to hear Nora Bartlett, from the University of St Andrews, lead a wonderful 
workshop on Persuasion. With lunch served on the mess deck, a tour of the ship 
and a most sensitive talk by Nora, this open meeting was an extremely enjoyable 
experience. 

Our Strawberry Tea in June found us heading south to the Scottish Borders. 
We had an extremely successful day at Abbotsford, the home of Sir Walter Scott. 
Again the sun shone, and this allowed our guide Rhoderick Scott to commence our 
tour with a walk and talk beside the Tweed. A guided tour of the house followed, 
which included Scott’s study, the drawing room, and finally the dining room, 
in which he died in 1832. Members of the Melrose Literary Society joined us 
for our Strawberry Tea. We sat on the terrace in the warmth of the summer sun, 
sharing the enjoyment of strawberries and cream together with interesting literary 
conversation. 

There was a mini invasion from Scotland at the AGM in Chawton this year. 
Thirteen Scottish members headed south to enjoy the monsoon conditions of 
the Hampshire countryside! Included in our number were four members of the 
Glasgow University Group, who delighted everyone with their enthusiasm, not 
to mention a most innovative tee shill with its caption ‘Mr Bennet makes me 
nervous’. 
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We were in Edinburgh in August to hear Susannah Fullerton, President of 
JASA, give a talk entitled ‘Jane Austen and Love’. As in previous years, Susannah 
gave a most illuminating talk on the aspects of love found in the novels and in 
Jane’s own life. It is a subject close to all our hearts - for we all love Jane Austen! 
We were delighted to welcome some of Susannah’s literary group from Australia 
who shared in our Scottish hospitality and contributed to an extremely successful 
evening. 

Our September meeting found us back in Edinburgh to welcome Diana 
Shervington, a descendant of Jane Austen’s brother Edward; she gave a talk on 
‘Jane Austen and Lyme Regis’. Diana proved to be a most charismatic speaker 
and her spontaneous humour and delight in the life and work of Jane Austen, not 
to mention the wonderful array of Austen memorabilia that she brought with her, 
made this a most enjoyable and informative afternoon. 

Finally, the Birthday Lunch took place in December. The Garvock House Hotel 
once again played host to this popular event. Patricia Bascom gave a wonderful 
reading entitled ‘Reading and Books’. This proved to be both thought provoking 
and enjoyable. It brought this extremely hectic and busy year to a beautifully 
gentle close. 

Anne Bates 


Scottish Branch Student Group 

(Glasgow University Students of a Jane Austen Persuasion) 

Although we have had a quieter year then our parent branch we have still been 
active in our own way. 

In March four of our number joined in the fun of the Scottish Symposium. We 
found the speakers very engaging and enjoyable and despite getting lost both on 
our way there and back we had a great day. Two of us also joined the society’s 
nautical adventure and made the trip through to Dundee to the Frigate Unicorn, 
where we brought the younger perspective to the heartache and romance of the 
novel. We also took the opportunity to journey down to the AGM in Chawton 
and greatly enjoyed getting stuck into the atmosphere of the event. A few of us 
are hoping to make a return visit this coming summer. It is, after all, a great 
excuse to combine the high culture of Ms Austen and the great shopping of nearby 
London. 

In terms of our own events we have this year organised a film screening of 
Pride and Prejudice, a social drop in and a new website on the social networking 
group ‘Facebook’, which is open to students from all over the world, and in doing 
so have made friends with a similar student group based in New Jersey, USA. 

Owing to continuing academic pressure, the continual turnover of the student 
population (which completely refreshes itself after a four-year period) and the 
generally fickle nature of people our age, the future of any student group is always 
uncertain; however, we very much plan to keep at it and have high hopes for the 
future. 

Roslyn Scoular, Seumas Bates 
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Southern Circle 

The Southern Circle continues to flourish in its own small way. Our membership 
fluctuates between 30 and 35 at any given time. We have two meetings per year 
and, during 2007, at our first meeting, we discussed ‘Jane Austen and children’ 
- both real ones known to her and her own imaginary ones in the novels. Our 
second meeting was not a discussion meeting, as it usually is, but a session with 
a dancing mistress and master! We had a delightful and breathless afternoon 
being shown the basic steps for dances which Jane Austen and her characters 
would have known. In between these two meetings, we met at the Society AGM, 
although the weather somewhat hampered our usual picnic! 

We are always delighted to hear from fellow Jane Austen enthusiasts who 
would like to join an informal group and who live in the area around London and 
the South-east. 

Fiona Ainsworth 


Melbourne, Australia 

The 2008 Programme of the Jane Austen Society of Melbourne opened in February 
with a talk by Gavin Turner entitled ‘Editing the Letters of Mrs Anne Lefroy’. 
Published by the Jane Austen Society last year. The Letters of Mrs Lefroy: Jane 
Austen’s Beloved Friend presents with an authentic historical voice a fascinating 
picture of village and family life in North Hampshire during the period 1801- 
4, a time of great anxiety in Britain, threatened with imminent invasion from 
Napoleon’s army. 

Among the audience at this lecture in Melbourne was a descendant of Mrs 
Lefroy in Australia, George Lefroy, shown in this photograph on the left with his 
wife Joan, together with Angela and Gavin Turner. 
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Jane Austen: her biographies and biographers - or, 
‘Conversations minutely repeated. ’ 

Deirdre Le Faye 

This is an edited version of a talk given first at University College, London, on 15 
November 2003, and then again to the Bath and Bristol Group on 29 April 2006 

To talk about biographies of Jane Austen must also include her biographers; so we 
need to consider who wrote about JA; when they did so; and what validity can be 
placed upon their statements. It was these thoughts which reminded me of the three 
sentences at the end of Chapter 4 of Northanger Abbey: 

Mrs. Thorpe was a widow, and not a very rich one; she was a good- 
humoured, well-meaning woman and a very indulgent mother. Her eldest 
daughter had great personal beauty, and the younger ones, by pretending 
to be as handsome as their sister, imitating her air, and dressing in the same 
style, did very well. This brief account of the family is intended to supersede 
the necessity of a long and minute detail from Mrs Thorpe herself, of her past 
adventures and sufferings, which might otherwise be expected to occupy the 
three or four following chapters; in which the worthlessness of lords and 
attornies might be set forth, and conversations, which had passed twenty 
years before, be minutely repeated. 

Jane Austen’s life could be summed up in fewer than three sentences - indeed, 
just one sentence on the back of the proverbial postage stamp would do: the 
younger daughter of a not very rich clergyman, who lived all her life in southern 
England, never travelled abroad, never married, wrote six novels and died young. 
Her family’s memories of old conversations provide almost all the information 
that we have concerning her as an individual, and in some instances we are obliged 
to rely very largely upon ‘conversations ... minutely repeated’. For those who 
think that conversations ‘passed twenty years before’ are an inadequate source 
of information, let us consider what other sources are available to the modern 
biographer. 

Sources 

Apart from Jane’s letters, there is nothing personal: no autobiographical journal 
or reminiscences, not even brief diary entries in the little pocketbooks that ladies 
of the period usually kept. JA probably did use such pocketbooks - witness the 
one page of accounts for her expenditure in 1807, which survives in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library in New York 1 - but Cassandra presumably threw them all away at 
some time post-1817. Nor did Cassandra herself act as a Boswell to record Jane’s 
words and deeds. 

Furthermore, the Austens were not members of high society, nor, apart from 
Edward Knight in later life, were they large landowners; they were the middling 
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sort (as the phrase then was), minor country gentry, with sons in the church and the 
professions. So when Jane Austen’s novels were published anonymously, although 
they did receive some mentions in the letters and diaries of her readership among 
the ‘Upper Ten Thousand’, no member of that group knew or guessed correctly who 
the author was, and she herself is therefore never talked about. Even though Henry 
Austen later on spread the word of his sister’s authorship in these higher social 
circles to which he, as a London banker, had the entree, and also to such people 
as Warren Hastings at Daylesford and Lady Robert Kerr in Scotland - and as we 
know, it was through Henry’s doctor that the Prince Regent came to hear of Jane’s 
presence in London in the autumn of 1815 - still nobody was then sufficiently 
interested to suggest that a biography should be written. 

The only sources of contemporary written information about Jane Austen that 
we have, therefore, are primarily her own letters - but these were not published till 
many years after her death, and even then only emerged gradually from 1870 up to 
the second half of the twentieth century. 

Secondly, there are letters and pocketbooks originating in an outer circle of 
relatives and friends; some of the former were published by R.A. Austen-Leigh in 
Austen Papers, but many more remain as yet unpublished. 2 These, and especially 
the pocketbooks. can be useful for giving precise dates regarding Jane’s daily life, 
but by their very nature do not give any information about her opinions or her 
character. 

Thirdly, her novels give some biographical information, but this has to be 
identified in conjunction with reading her letters. For example, we know from her 
letters that she did not visit Northamptonshire before writing Mansfield Park, but 
relied upon Henry to provide her with local information, and we know that it was 
her visit to Lyme Regis which gave her the background for chapters 11 and 12 in 
Persuasion. 3 

So fourthly and finally, we are left with oral tradition, the dredged-up memories, 
most of them surfacing only many years later, of the conversations that her family 
and friends had with and about Jane. Such memories originate with her siblings 
and their children, and are based on personal knowledge; they circulated within the 
family between 1820-70, and were then passed on to later generations, some still 
as oral tradition, others in the form of memoirs and reminiscences written down in 
the late nineteenth or early twentieth centuries. These unique anecdotes are widely 
scattered in different books or manuscripts, and like pieces of a jigsaw have to be 
found and slotted into place before the picture is complete. 

First generation - Jane Austen’s immediate family 

The next question is, who are the family traditionalists, and how good are their 
memories? In researching the Austen family, I have found them as a group to be 
perfectly sincere in their statements and opinions; indeed, they are quite remarkably 
intelligent, sensible, logical, truthful people. They do not boast or exaggerate for 
self-aggrandisement, there is no deliberate conceit or deceit in their statements. But 
of course such statements, however sincere, can only depend upon the information 
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then available, and so must always be checked against other sources. Cross¬ 
checking has shown me that family traditions certainly can be inaccurate; the older 
the informant, the further away s/he is from the event recalled, and the more likely 
it is that the informant’s own memory is unreliable. With the passage of time it is 
all too easy for memories to fade or become confused and conflated. 

Jane Austen’s earliest biographers - though they would not have considered 
themselves as such - are her brothers James, Henry and Frank, and her sister 
Cassandra. James, the eldest, quietest and least ambitious of the family, rather 
reclusive and ailing in his later days as rector of Steventon, was perhaps the 
first person to attempt a character sketch of his younger sister, when he sent her 
anonymously the following verse, some time in late 1811 or early 1812: 

To Miss Jane Austen the reputed Author of Sense and Sensibility a Novel 
lately publish’d 

On such Subjects no Wonder that she shou’d write well. 

In whom so united those Qualities dwell; 

Where “dear Sensibility’’, Sterne’s darling Maid, 

With Sense so attemper’d is finely pourtray’d. 

Fair Elinor’s Self in that Mind is exprest. 

And the Feelings of Marianne live in that Breast. 

Oh then, gentle Lady! continue to write, 

And the Sense of your Readers t’amuse & Delight. - A Friend’ 4 
In his elegy upon Jane’s burial in Winchester Cathedral, in 1817, he referred again 
to her mixture of Sense and Sensibility: 

In her (rare union) were combined 
A fair form and a fairer mind; 

Hers, Fancy quick and clear good sense 
And wit which never gave offence; 

A Heart as warm as ever beat, 

A Temper even, calm and sweet ... 5 

- and in 1819, when James was trying to recommend his younger daughter to her 
rich old great-aunt Mrs Leigh Perrot, he wrote: ‘Caroline has that playfulness of 
mind united with an affectionate heart, which so peculiarly marked our lamented 
Jane.’ 6 These three comments, although made in writing, were of course never 
intended to be read by anyone outside the family, and indeed were not published 
until the end of the twentieth century. James died later in 1819, so that potential 
source of biographical information on Jane is unfortunately a tributary which dries 
up very early; but these statements of his can be accepted by modern readers as 
accurate and truthful. 

Henry was the first sibling actually to publish his two biographical sketches, 
in 1817 and 1832, thus starting the production of works intended to be read by 
outsiders; and Frank provided a character sketch of his sister later in the nineteenth 
century in a letter to an American enquirer. It does not seem that either Edward 
Knight or the youngest brother, Charles, ever wrote down any memories of Jane, 
or passed on any traditions to their children. 
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Cassandra, as we know, kept many of Jane’s letters till the 1840s, when she 
destroyed some, and dispersed others amongst her younger nieces, not long before 
she herself died in 1845. She was also the one who passed on her memories to 
these girls as they grew up, and so was the first to set the stream of family oral 
tradition flowing. 

The first attempt at any form of biography intended for the general public to 
read was Henry Austen’s ‘Biographical Notice of the Author’, which he wrote and 
prefixed to the posthumous publication of Northanger Abbey and Persuasion in 
late 1817. This was the first time that Jane Austen was openly acknowledged as 
the author of the six novels. By this date Henry had taken Holy Orders, and with 
his usual versatility had recreated himself as an enthusiastic cleric of evangelical 
views, hence it is understandable that he should end his essay by emphasising 
Jane’s attachment to the established Church of England. There is no documentary 
evidence as to whether or not Henry discussed his text with other members of the 
family before publication; but at that date Mrs Austen and all the other siblings 
were still alive, so he would have known that anything he published would be 
severely scrutinised and possibly criticised by them. There is nothing to suggest 
that any member of the family was then displeased by or disagreed with what he 
wrote, so we may accept his facts and opinions as accurate, even if the literary style 
in which he expresses them is rather florid for modern tastes. 

In 1832 Richard Bentley bought up the copyrights of the novels in anticipation 
of publishing a complete new edition in his Standard Novels series; and in early 
October that year Henry wrote to Bentley, explaining that he was sending ‘ a 
biographical sketch of the Authoress, which is to supersede that already published. 
I heartily wish that I could have made it richer in detail but the fact is that My 
dear Sister’s life was not a life of event. Nothing like a journal of her actions or 

her conversations was kept by herself or others.Indeed, the farthest thing from 

her expectations or wishes was to be exhibited as a public character under any 
circumstances.’ 7 This confirms the lack of personal documentation; and also, as an 
aside, makes one wonder what Jane would have made of this never-ending modern 
intrusive delving into the minutiae of her life. 

This revised version was now called ‘Memoir of Miss Austen’, and differed in 
a number of ways from Henry’s former text. He omitted the comment that many 
readers considered her novels to be on a par with those by Maria Edgeworth and 
Fanny Burney, since these authoresses had become outdated. Instead he added two 
new anecdotes from his own knowledge: first, that a gentleman ‘celebrated for his 
literary attainments’ had given a recommendation to read Pride and Prejudice, 
which had been immediately followed by the speaker’s opinion that ‘it is much too 
clever to have been written by a woman’; and the second, that Jane Austen did not 
wish to attend a meeting of a literary circle where she could have been introduced 
to Mme de Stael amongst the other guests. He also bulked out his text by quoting 
or paraphrasing two recent articles of favourable literary criticism - Maria Jane 
Jewsbury in the Athenaeum, and Richard Whately in the Quarterly Review , 8 

The anecdote about Jane’s not wishing to meet Mme de Stael is an example of 
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the kind of thing to beware of when dealing with the oral tradition. Henry obviously 
remembered the event correctly - even if it was a non-event - but, looking back 
some twenty years later, confused the dating. He places it as being ‘soon after the 
publication of Mansfield Park', which took place in early May 1814. However, 
by then Mme de Stael had returned to France. The literary party must therefore 
have been held earlier that year, just before Mansfield Park appeared; or possibly 
even further back, in the autumn of 1813, when the manuscript was accepted for 
publication. 

Henry never published anything more about Jane Austen, but in 1847, towards 
the end of his life (he died in 1850), wrote two long letters on the subject of family 
history - to his niece Caroline Austen and to his nephew James Edward Austen- 
Leigh | hereafter JEAL] - telling them how old Uncle Francis Austen of Sevenoaks 
had helped the Revd George Austen in his early life, and how the Knights of 
Godmersham had decided to adopt Edward Austen and make him their heir. 9 These 
letters contain crucial information for the biographer, as they explain the location 
of Jane’s family in Hampshire plus the reason for her visits to Kent in later life. 

Mrs Austen lived on at Chawton Cottage until 1827; following her death 
Martha Lloyd married Admiral Frank as his second wife, and went off to live with 
him and his younger children at Portsdown Lodge, near Portsmouth. Cassandra, 
now relieved from looking after her mother, was free to visit her brothers and their 
families, and in the 1830s and early 1840s often stayed at Portsdown, when she 
and Martha would talk about JA and her books to Admiral Frank’s three younger 
daughters, Cassy Eliza (1814), Catherine Anne (1818) and Fanny Sophia (1821). 
Catherine (in later life Mrs Hubback) understood from Cassandra that ‘[Jane] 
always said her books were her children, and supplied her sufficient interest for 
happiness; and some of her letters, triumphing over the married women of her 
acquaintance, & rejoicing in her own freedom from care, were most amusing’. 
This second statement is ambiguous: it is not clear whether Catherine herself read 
these ‘most amusing’ letters, or whether Cassandra merely told her about them; 
but in either case, unluckily for us, they do not survive - only this memory of 
conversations, committed to paper many years later. 10 

In 1852 came the first sign of American interest, when the Quincy family of 
Boston wrote to Admiral Frank asking for a JA autograph. When he answered, 
sending them not an autograph but a complete letter, he added his own opinion 
of his sister’s character: ‘Of the liveliness of her imagination and playfulness 
of her fancy, as also of the truthfulness of her description of character and deep 
knowledge of the human mind, there are sufficient evidence in her works; and 
it has been a matter of surprise to those who knew her best, how she could at 
a very early age and with apparently limited means of observation, have been 
capable of nicely discriminating and pourtraying such varieties of the human 
character as are introduced in her works. - In her temper, she was chearful and 
not easily irritated, and tho’ rather reserved to strangers so as to have been by 
some accused of haughtiness of manner, yet in the company of those she loved 
the native benevolence of her heart and kindness of her disposition were forcibly 
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displayed. On such occasions she was a most agreeable companion and by the 
lively sallies of her wit and good humoured drollery seldom failed of exciting the 
mirth and hilarity of the party. She was fond of children and a favorite with them. 
Her Nephews and Nieces of whom there were many could not have a greater treat 
than crouding round and listening to Aunt Jane’s stories.’ 

In a second letter to the Quincys Frank said: ‘I rather think parts of Capt. 
Harville’s [character] were drawn from myself. At least some of his domestic 
habits, tastes and occupations bear a strong resemblance to mine.’ But again, this 
exchange of correspondence did not come to light until it was published in America 
in 1926; and Admiral Frank’s draft copies of his replies were not published in this 
country till 1942. 11 

Second generation, those nephews and nieces who still remembered JA. 

In 1854 or soon after, James’s elder daughter Anna Lefroy bought a quarto 
manuscript book, bound in red leather (known now as the Lefroy MS), and started 
writing a history of her branch of the Austens, from the seventeenth century 
onwards. In doing so, she became the first member of the family to make a serious 
attempt to collect information from her older relatives. She copied into her volume 
her uncle Henry’s 1847 letter to Caroline, and she wrote to Admiral Frank, now her 
last surviving uncle, regarding the Austen cousins in Southampton and in Wiltshire. 
However, she seems not to have asked Admiral Frank any other questions; and it 
appears that he in turn did not repeat to her the comments about JA which he had 
written to the Quincys. Anna never completed her history, and unfortunately the 
bulk of her text deals only with Edward Knight and his family, and the careers of 
Admiral Frank and Admiral Charles. James, Henry. Cassandra and Jane are barely 
mentioned - so far as Jane is concerned, all Anna did was to copy in some of her 
verses, though these include, luckily, one which is unique to this manuscript, and 
which I first published in 1995. 12 

A few years later, in 1862, Anna picked up the ms of Sanditon (bequeathed to 
her by Cassandra in 1845), and told JEAL how she had discussed the characters 
with Jane Austen in the spring of 1817, as an amusement while Jane was fading 
away in her terminal illness. Anna had an idea that she would now complete the 
text and publish it; but this task too was beyond her, since Jane had given her no 
indication as to how she intended the plot to develop. This letter from Anna to 
JEAL was not published until 1987. 13 

Another scrap of conversation surfaced in 1856, when Edward Knight’s daughter 
Louisa (born 1804), now by marriage Lady George Hill, told Lady Campbell her 
slight memories of Jane Austen, which date probably to 1813: ‘She had large dark 
eyes and a brilliant complexion, and long, long black hair down to her knees. She 
was very absent indeed. She would sit awhile, then rub her hands, laugh to herself 

and run up to her room.Lady George says Miss Austen’s sister Cassandra tried 

to persuade her to alter the end of Mansfield Park and let Mr. Crawford marry 
Fanny Price. She remembers their arguing the matter but Miss Austen stood firmly 
and would not allow the change.’ 14 
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By the middle of the nineteenth century Jane Austen was being mentioned 
briefly in volumes of literary criticism - eg Memoirs of the Literary Ladies of 
England, 1843; W.F. Pollock’s article on ‘British Novelists’ in Fraser’s Magazine, 
1860; English Women of Letters, 1863 - though these entries were of course based 
on Henry Austen’s two articles. It was now that James’s children - Anna Lefroy 
(born 1793), JEAL (born 1798), and Caroline Austen (born 1805) -began thinking 
about composing a biography of their aunt, in response to queries from the ageing 
original readers of the novels and from younger readers coming to the novels 
afresh. Admiral Frank, the last of his generation, was by then very old and frail (he 
died in 1865), so JEAL and his sisters realised that soon they, and some of their 
cousins, would be the only people left alive who had personal knowledge of her. 

Jane Austen had 33 nephews and nieces in all, born between 1793 and 1826; but 
apart from those born post-1817, many of the others were too young to have any 
useful memories. Those who could remember her most clearly were James’s three 
children, as mentioned above, plus Edward Knight’s eldest daughter Fanny (1793- 
1882), just a few months older than Anna. Fanny is the niece whom Jane described 
in 1808 as being ‘almost another sister’; but geographically she could not be close, 
since aunt and niece only met during their respective visits to Godmersham and 
Chawton. 15 

James’s children were the closest, both geographically and mentally, as it was 
much easier for visits to be exchanged between Steventon and Chawton. and also 
they all had literary interests - unlike the unimaginative, prosaic Fanny - hence 
Jane Austen’s important letters to Anna on how to write realistic fiction, and 
those to JEAL and little Caroline with appreciative comments upon their various 
essays. 16 

The first documentary evidence of JEAL starting work on his biography comes 
in December 1864, when Anna wrote to him: ‘You have asked me to put on paper 
my recollections of Aunt Jane, & to do so would be both on your account & her’s 
a labour of love if I had but a sufficiency of material. I am sorry to say that my 
reminiscences are few; surprisingly so, considering how much I saw of her in 
childhood, & how much intercourse we had in later years. I look back to the first 
period but find little that I can grasp of any substance, or certainty: it seems now 
all so shadowy!’ However, memories returned as she wrote, and she was able to 
contribute anecdotes about Jane’s life at Steventon in the late 1790s as well as 
something of the Chawton years. It is in this letter that Anna records another scrap 
of conversation from even further back in the eighteenth century: ‘My Grandmother 
talking to me once of bygone times, & of that particular time when my Aunts were 
placed at the Reading Abbey School, [ie, 1785] said that Jane was too young to 
make her going to school at all necessary, but it was her own doing; she would go 
with Cassandra; “if Cassandra’s head had been going to be cut off. Jane would 
have her’s cut off too”.’ 17 

Caroline wrote a long essay about her memories of childhood visits to Chawton 
Cottage between 1809-17, upon which JEAL relied quite heavily for his work. 18 
He too had his memories, and recalled the family opinion that: ‘Cassandra had the 
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merit of having her temper always under command, but that Jane had the happiness 
of a temper that never required to be commanded’ - an opinion which must have 
been passed on to him by either his father or his grandmother. 19 Unfortunately, 
JEAL made no comment about the letters he had received from his aunt, nor her 
interest in his attempts to write a novel; perhaps he felt it might appear boastful and 
ungentlemanly if he dwelt too much upon himself and his own memories. 

Another source of conversations minutely repeated came from outside the 
family, quite unexpectedly, when the Revd Mr Boyle, incumbent of Kidderminster, 
wrote to JEAL in October 1869 passing on the memories of a now-deceased Mrs 
Barrett, whom he had known for many years as a resident of Worcestershire. As I 
was subsequently able to discover, Mrs Barrett and her husband had lived in Alton 
and been in touch with the Knight and Austen families between 1813-16, and her 
unique memories of Jane and her novels, even though recorded by another person 
so many years later, ring true. 20 

First proper biography 

JEAL’s A Memoir of Jane Austen was published in December 1869, to coincide 
with Bentley’s new edition of the novels in 1870. Most of his information had come 
from Anna and Caroline, with some help from Admiral Charles’s eldest daughter 
Cassy Esten (1808-97) and a little from Admiral Frank’s daughter Catherine 
Hubback (1818-77); but Catherine’s youngest sister Fanny Sophia (1821-1904) 
refused to let JEAL publish any of Jane Austen’s letters which had come into her 
possession following her father’s death. Admiral Frank’s second son. Henry Edgar 
(1811-54), had told Caroline many years before how Jane’s presence had made 
Chawton Cottage a particularly happy place for him to visit when he was a little 
boy, but he too was now dead, and that source lost. 21 

Amongst his Kentish cousins, JEAL’s requests for information proved fruitless: 
Fanny Knight, now Lady Knatchbull, was senile and could not or would not find 
the letters Cassandra had bequeathed to her; Fanny’s sister Lizzy, now Mrs Rice, 
had been sympathetic to JEAL’s enquiries, but did not feel well enough to go to 
Fanny’s home to hunt for them, and Fanny’s long-suffering daughter Louisa did 
not dare offend her mother by pressing the point. For some reason JEAL did not 
make any direct approach to Fanny’s son, the first Lord Brabourne, nor did the 
latter even know that his sister Louisa was in touch with JEAL. Not surprisingly, 
the final image of Jane Austen created by JEAL and his sisters is that of a quiet, 
kindly, domesticated, middle-aged maiden aunt, which was how they had known 
her; no-one was left alive who could tell them anything about her younger days. 

By a touch of irony which Jane Austen herself would have enjoyed, JEAL’s 
enquiries to Lady Knatchbull stirred vague grievances at the back of her mind, 
and in August 1869 she scribbled a cross, repetitive letter to her sister Marianne, 
beginning: ‘Yes my love it is very true that Aunt Jane from various circumstances 
was not so refined as she ought to have been from her talent ... ’ However, JEAL 
knew nothing of this, and Fanny’s letter was not published until 1949, 22 

The Memoir was very well received, and in the following year JEAL published 
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a second and enlarged edition, which included the hitherto unknown texts of The 
Watsons and Lady Susan, as well as the cancelled chapter of Persuasion and a 
precis of Sanditon. This second edition has become the basis of all succeeding 
biographies; but it was still information from one side of the family only. JEAL 
kept all the letters he had received in connection with his work on the Memoir, and 
these were placed in a fine album given him by his children for the purpose. R.W. 
Chapman saw the album in 1926 and made some typed extracts from a few letters; 
it was very lucky that he did so, since the album is now lost. 1 have been told that it 
was probably destroyed in the blitz on London in World War II, when R.A. Austen- 
Leigh’s chambers in Albany were damaged and possibly looted into the bargain. 23 

Third generation, great-nephews and -nieces - without personal knowledge 

In the 1870s both Anna Lefroy and JEAL died, followed by Caroline Austen in 
1880, and it was Anna’s remaining spinster daughter, Fanny Caroline Lefroy 
(1820-85), who became the repository of traditions and manuscripts to pass on to 
the next generation. In the early 1880s she wrote her ‘Family History’, copying 
into her ms book extracts from whatever earlier family letters or memoirs she was 
able to find. Although the ‘Family History’ does provide useful and in some cases 
unique information, Fanny Caroline’s transcription of manuscripts is by no means 
accurate, and her versions of the oral traditions which she must have received 
from her mother are sometimes garbled and confused. When discussing Eliza de 
Feuillide. for example, Fanny Caroline wrote: ‘Eliza Handcock’s [sic] husband 
was a Count de Feuillade [sic] (the Handcocks living in Paris), and on the breaking 
out of the revolution they both endeavoured to escape, he however was caught and 
guillotined, but she was more fortunate and succeeded in reaching this country. 
Her difficulties en route were increased by the companionship of a lady who 
could speak only English, but her own address and French were so perfect that she 
managed to escape arrest and to reach Calais - here they were detained by the birth 
of her little boy, but the danger of their position was so great that one or two days 
only could be allowed for her recovery and on the third they crossed to Dover. The 
boy was called Hastings, but lived only a few years.’ However, Fanny Caroline is 
conflating two quite separate events in Eliza’s life: little Hastings was indeed born 
at Calais, but in 1786, years before the French Revolution commenced; and it was 
in 1802, when Napoleon broke the Peace of Amiens, that Eliza and her friend Mrs 
Marriott, who had been travelling in France, had to flee back to England to avoid 
internment , 24 

Lady Knatchbull died in 1882, and her son Lord Brabourne at last found in her 
house the letters from JA which JEAL had been unable to use, more than eighty of 
them. These he published in two volumes in 1884, as Letters of Jane Austen-, but 
in some cases he used only extracts, and as a whole they were badly edited. He 
referred to his mother’s diaries but made no attempt to use them systematically, nor 
did he make any attempt to contact his Austen-Leigh cousins, JEAL’s children. He 
gave much background information about the Kentish families mentioned in Jane 
Austen’s correspondence which, although considered superfluous by contemporary 
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critics, has nevertheless become more and more useful with the passage of time. 
Having published his text. Lord Brabourne himself sold a few of the letters, and 
his heirs sold most of the others after his death in 1893. 

Early biographies 

From 1884 onwards other biographies start appearing, written by outsiders; most of 
these works are slight and feeble, doing no more than paraphrasing the information 
contained in the Memoir and the Letters and adding some quotations from the 
novels. The most useful one at this time is that by Oscar Fay Adams, of Boston, 
USA. Adams was the first non-family writer to attempt any original research - he 
visited the UK in 1889 to take photographs of the places associated with JA, and to 
trace surviving collateral descendants. He met Lord Brabourne; Augustus Austen- 
Leigh (JEAL’s sixth son), who provided him with extracts from Fanny Caroline 
Lefroy’s ‘Family History’; Monty Knight (Edward’s grandson and the current 
owner of Chawton Great House); the Revd J. Morland Rice (one of Lizzy Rice’s 
sons); and the Revd Edward Cracroft Lefroy (Anna’s grandson). Adams also 
sought out Dean Kitchen of Winchester Cathedral, and the local historians T.W. 
Shore in Southampton and R.E. Peach in Bath. He tried to trace other Hampshire 
residents whose ancestors might have known the Austens, and contacted the then 
well-known writer of pious novels Charlotte M. Yonge, who lived at Otterbourne, 
near the Heathcote estate of Hursley Park. Mr. Adams’ visit resulted in Miss Yonge 
writing to a friend of hers, in January 1890: 

I can’t help sending you this letter, it is so curious. The man appeared here 
last summer to pick up incidents about Miss Austen. I could not tell him 
anything but dear old Sir William Heathcote’s recollection of her as Mrs. 
Candour at a Twelfth-day party. They use her for a classic at one of the 
American Universities, and examine in her! it must be fun to hear them! 25 
Adams published his The Story of Jane Austen’s Life in 1891, with the unique 
anecdote that: ‘The path across the Pasture [field] from the village [Chawton] to 
the great house was one often trodden by Jane whenever her brother’s family was 
resident there; and one of her nieces who was living within the past five years 
vividly recalled in old age the figure of her Aunt Jane walking along this path 
with head a little to one side, and sometimes a very small cushion pressed against 
her cheek, if she were suffering from face-ache, as she not unfrequently did in 
later life.’ Unfortunately Adams does not identify this particular niece, but the 
probability is that it was Marianne Knight (1801-96). In 1897 Adams brought out 
a second edition of his book, this time illustrated by the photographs he had taken 
during his visit, and these are probably the very earliest extant photographs of 
houses associated with Jane Austen. 26 

Another biographer who had unique local knowledge was Walter Herries 
Pollock, who published Jane Austen, her contemporaries and herself in 1899. He 
was a barrister and writer, who lived at Chawton Lodge and knew Monty Knight 
and his family at the Great House. Pollock recorded the anecdote of Edward Knight 
teasing JA about the reference in Emma to apple trees blossoming in July; this 
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comment had been remembered and written by Caroline Austen to a friend of hers 
many years later, and Pollock’s father had somehow seen this letter and copied it. 
Pollock also published the exchange of letters between Edward and Mrs Thomas 
Knight II concerning the handing over of the Godmersham estates in 1798, which 
he must have been shown by Edward’s descendants. 27 

The next biographer to attempt original research was Constance Hill, a Londoner. 
During 1900-01 Miss Hill, accompanied by her artist sister Ellen to provide the 
illustrations, travelled in Jane Austen’s footsteps across southern England, and 
made it her business to meet as many of the collateral descendants as possible. 
She was allowed to read the three volumes of ‘Juvenilia’, and her music books, 
and to use other of the family papers, including Caroline Austen’s manuscripts and 
Fanny Caroline Lefroy’s ‘Family History’. When the Hill sisters visited the Great 
House at Chawton, they were told that the last of Edward's children. Marianne, 
had died in 1896, but ‘A cousin of a younger generation, to whom the old lady used 
to talk of her early recollections, records the following words of Miss Knight: “ I 
remember that when Aunt Jane came to us at Godmersham she used to bring the 
MS of whatever novel she was writing with her. and would shut herself up with 
my elder sisters in one of the bedrooms to read them aloud. I and the younger ones 
used to hear peals of laughter through the door, and thought it very hard that we 
should be shut out from what was so delightful. I also remember how Aunt Jane 
would sit quietly working [sewing] beside the fire in the library, saying nothing for 
a good while, and then would suddenly burst out laughing, jump up and run across 
the room to a table where pens and paper were lying, write something down, and 
then come back to the fire and go on quietly working as before.’” 

These memories of Marianne’s, although obviously true in spirit, are 
nevertheless an exaggeration in fact. She says ‘used to bring the MS of whatever 
novel she was writing’ - as if she had seen this happen many times - but the only 
possible manuscripts which Jane Austen could have worked on at Godmersham, 
at dates when Marianne was old enough to notice and remember, would perhaps 
have been a final copy of S&S in the summer of 1809, and a final copy of MP or 
early notes for Emma in the autumn of 1813. The ‘cousin of a younger generation’ 
unfortunately is never identified, but was presumably one of Edward Knight’s 
grandchildren living at the Great House. 

Constance Hill published JA, her homes & her friends in 1902, and Ellen Hill’s 
drawings are valuable as they give the last view of JA locations as they were in 
pre-automobile days. 

There is another unique anecdote in this book, that of the Hill sisters’ meeting 
with the old Steventon villager whose mother had been Jane Austen’s god-daughter, 
and who identified the pump, now standing solitary in a pasture field, as being the 
one used in the kitchen quarters of the old rectory, which had been demolished in 
the 1820s. 28 

Later family biographical works 

Admiral Frank’s youngest daughter, Fanny Sophia, died in 1904, and the letters 
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which she had refused to allow JEAL to use for his Memoir now came into the 
hands of her nephew, Catherine’s son John Henry Hubback. He and his daughter 
Edith Charlotte (later Mrs Francis Brown) used these in their joint publication, 
JA’s Sailor Brothers , in 1906. The Hubbacks were thus able to provide some 
unique anecdotes from their side of the family, and gave much more information 
about the naval careers of Frank and Charles, linking this to naval comments in 
Mansfield Park and Persuasion. They also reproduced for the first time - though of 
course merely in black and white - the only authentic portrait of Jane Austen, the 
bust sketched in watercolour by Cassandra, which is now in the National Portrait 
Gallery. This had been inherited by Admiral Charles’s daughter Cassy Esten, when 
she acted as her aunt Cassandra’s executrix in 1845, and she lent it to her Hubback 
cousins for use in their book. 

The next family publication was Mary Augusta Austen-Leigh’s biography of 
her father, James Edward Austen-Leigh , in 1911, for which she used Caroline’s 
manuscripts and other family letters and diaries that were then to hand. It is of 
course an account of her father’s life, but as his early years overlapped with JA’s 
later life, and as Mary Augusta talks about his work on the Memoir, it gives useful 
background information. 

Twentieth century biographers 

In 1912 an Irish journalist, Percy Fitzgerald, published Jane Austen, A Criticism 
and Appreciation. This is a very slight and inaccurate work but, again, provides 
one unique anecdote. Fitzgerald lived in Dublin in the mid-nineteenth century and 
had memories of Tom Lefroy in old age: ‘I recall an old Chief Justice of rather 
striking aspect - a grave, covenanting face, grim and gnarled to a degree, as though 
carved in old wood ... when I used to go and look at him in court, and listen to 
his tediously slow utterances, he was actually over ninety years old! ... In that 
year, 1866, he was by a great combined effort all but forced from his seat, for he 
was actually inclined to stay on yet longer. ... He never used spectacles during his 
ninety years’ career, heard well .... The legend ran that here was the fossilized 
lover of an eminent and romantic writer - the ever-interesting Jane Austen. No one 
then cared about that writer - no one read her, so that if the fact were mentioned 
it had no interest for any of the crowd. Few of the barristers had even heard of the 
novelist.’ However, after a lapse of more than forty years Fitzgerald is conflating 
his recollections of seeing Tom Fefroy in court in 1866 with those of reading the 
Memoir in 1870, when Tom’s name was mentioned for the first time in conjunction 
with that of Jane and so presumably created amongst the young barristers the 
‘legend’ to which Fitzgerald refers. 29 

In tandem with the production of biographies, Jane Austen’s name was now 
appearing in reference works: an anonymous article in the 9th edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1875; an article by Feslie Stephen in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, 1885; an anonymous article in the National Encyclopaedia 
ca 1890; and an article by E.V. Fucas in the 11th edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 1910. All these, of course, relied on the Memoir and Brabourne’s 
Letters. 
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At last, in 1913, JEAL’s son and grandson, William and Richard Arthur Austen- 
Leigh [hereafter RAAL], wrote the first proper biography of their collateral 
ancestress: Jane Austen her Life & Letters, a Family Record. It subsumed the 
Memoir , Brabourne’s Letters , and the Hubbacks’ Sailor Brothers, but even then 
was still far from being a complete picture. The Austen-Leighs merely gave 
extracts from the various letters in their hands, and do not seem to have done any 
research beyond their immediate family circle. They are also tiresomely modest 
and discreet, too polite to specify the names of those who provided information 
- ‘a niece, a great niece’ - which makes it difficult to judge the accuracy of these 
statements when their source is not properly identified. Furthermore, in 1920 Mary 
Augusta (William’s sister) published her own book. Personal Aspects of Jane 
Austen, with comments not given in the Life, so it was already becoming outdated. 
Nevertheless for many years it remained the standard biography, being referred to 
simply as the Life. 

The Life soon became even more outdated, when fresh information came to 
light a few years later. In the 1920s Admiral Charles’s last two poverty-stricken 
spinster grand-daughters, Jane (1849-1928) and Emma Florence Austen (1851- 
1939), began to sell off the letters and memorabilia which they had inherited from 
their aunt Cassy-Esten, and which she in turn had from Cassandra in 1845. Dr R .W. 
Chapman rather belatedly got to hear about the dispersal, was able to appreciate 
the value of this new source material, and planned to publish the complete texts of 
all Jane Austen’s letters as then known. This he did in 1932, so at last scholars were 
able to study her own words in full. 30 

The first full-length study by someone who was not a collateral descendant of 
the Austens was written by Elizabeth Jenkins in 1938: Jane Austen, A Biography. 
Miss Jenkins was the first to use properly Chapman’s edition of the letters, and 
was also allowed by RAAL to see other unpublished family papers. This work 
was well-balanced, very readable, as accurate in its facts as was then possible, and 
placed Jane Austen clearly against the background of her times; it consequently 
remained the definitive biography for fifty years. 

Some more information still remaining in the Austen-Leigh archive appeared 
when RAAL published Austen Papers in 1942, a collection of various family letters 
then in his hands, and other documents to which he had access. Unfortunately this, 
being privately published, had only a very limited circulation, and it is difficult 
today to find a copy since it has never been re-issued; and even more unfortunately, 
in some cases RAAL - as in the Life & Letters - published only extracts of the 
letters rather than the complete texts. He did not think to publish the Memoir 
album, and it was probably about now that it was destroyed in the Blitz. 

For the next forty years sterility sets in, as biographers do no more than copy each 
other, repeating old errors and creating new ones, despite the fact that fresh sources 
of information were becoming available. The Brabourne family deposited their 
archive - which includes Fanny Knight’s diaries - in the Kent Record Office [now 
called the Centre for Kentish Studies] in Maidstone; Admiral Frank’s professional 
letterbooks and logbooks were in the National Maritime Museum, and Admiral 
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Charles’s private diaries were also deposited there by his descendants - but no 
one bothered to research properly in any of these primary sources. 31 During this 
sterile period only Jane Aiken Hodge stands out, as she took the trouble to read 
John Murray’s business ledgers, and used this information when she published The 
Double Life of Jane Austen in 1972. 

The tide of modern Austenian studies turned in 1982, when David Gilson 
published his great bibliography, covering everything written about Jane Austen 
up to 1978; it is an invaluable source and foundation stone for any modern 
biographer. 32 

The next full-scale biography since Elizabeth Jenkins’s pre-war study was Park 
Honan’s Jane Austen, Her Life in 1987. As several reviewers commented at the 
time, this is more of a social history than a biography, as it includes a great deal 
about the public events of the period, whether or not Jane Austen was in any way 
concerned in them; it is certainly wide-ranging and all-embracing, and paints vivid 
pen-pictures of what she might have seen, done and thought. 

During the 1980s RAAL’s heirs asked me to prepare a second edition of the Life 
and Letters, and in 1989 I published Jane Austen, A Family Record , a completely 
rewritten and updated version of this standard biography. To do this I read through 
the entire Austen-Leigh archive in Hampshire, Fanny Knight’s diaries and letters 
in Kent, Admiral Charles’s diaries and Admiral Frank’s letter-books in the National 
Maritime Museum, and many other original sources in County Record Offices 
in the south of England. I decided it would be wrong to make any attempt to 
‘interpret’ Jane Austen to a modern readership, because ‘interpretation’ merely 
means that the biographer insists on standing in the light between the subject and 
the readers, imposing his or her opinion of the former upon the unwitting latter. 
Instead I concentrated on collecting together all the straightforward documented 
facts which I could find, and also the widely-scattered anecdotes of oral tradition 
such as those mentioned above, so that modern readers can in effect eavesdrop 
upon the Austens speaking to each in their own voices and form their own image 
of Jane accordingly. Continuing research by members of the Jane Austen Society 
as well as myself enabled me to issue a second edition of Family Record in 2004, 
revised and enlarged to incorporate this latest information. 

In 1995 I published a completely new edition of Jane Austen ’s Letters . including 
new material that had come to light since Chapman’s 1952 second edition; so her 
own words are now as fully available as possible, for readers and biographers 
alike, unless and until some other cache of her correspondence is discovered. In 
2002 I published Jane Austen’s ‘Outlandish Cousin’, the Life and Letters of Eliza 
de Feuillide - all the letters of Jane’s Anglo-French cousin, some of which had 
been part-published in Austen Papers and which give the earliest information 
available about Jane’s girlhood. Finally, in 2006 I published A Chronology of Jane 
Austen’s Family, 1600-2000, a list of some 15,000 documented facts, which should 
provide a handy reference work for all future biographers. 33 

Since 1989 several more biographies have been published, with each writer 
taking some individual point of view. Claire Tomalin’s Jane Austen, A Life (1997) 
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is very readable and sympathetic - written from the feminine (not feminist) point 
of view, and seeing Jane Austen as a ‘poor relation’ who had to win a place for 
herself in gentry society by her own merits; David Nokes’s Jane Austen, A Life 
(also 1997) takes what he calls a ‘more lively’ view of Jane Austen, seeing her as 
vain and mercenary in the style of Mary Crawford; Jon Spence, in his Becoming 
Jane Austen (2003), argues that the effect of her brief romance with Tom Lefroy 
was more significant than other biographers have believed. This last work is the 
first biography to be used as a basis for a full-length feature film - the recent 
romantic and inaccurate biopic. Becoming Jane. 
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Naval aspects of Persuasion 

Clive Caplan 

'The navy, I think, who have done so much for us...’ 

These are the first words spoken by Anne Elliot, the heroine of Persuasion, but 
could equally well have been spoken by Jane Austen herself. The words illustrate 
the admiration and affection that Jane Austen had for the navy, and for the naval 
officers who feature so prominently in her book. The feelings come from her 
heart, and she transplants them into Anne, who loves a sailor. The book adds to 
this fine naval fervour by also presenting an accurate background of naval activity 
and information, and does it so seamlessly and unobtrusively that particular 
attention must be paid to see it. Recognizing these details of the novel’s historical 
setting adds to our appreciation for Jane Austen’s achievement. Like her heroine, 
she could glean current intelligence from ‘navy lists and newspapers’ (30), and 
further keep up with developments by her regular correspondence with Frank 
and Charles, her two sailor brothers. She would also learn more of the naval wars 
from her conversations in society, for many others in her circle also had naval 
interests. A particular example of the use of her information is her repackaging 
into Persuasion of some of the spectacular achievements at sea of Lord Thomas 
Cochrane, whose exploits anticipate the doings of Frederick Wentworth, her naval 
hero. She also parallels the practice of today’s storytellers writing of the Age 
of Sail, who lay out the advancing career of their nautical heroes in successive 
volumes, for in Persuasion she continues the history of a gallant naval officer, first 
begun with the picture of young William Price in Mansfield Park, whom she left 
enjoying his first appointment as a junior lieutenant on the good ship Thrush. 

‘...the action off St. Domingo’ 

In Persuasion, with a change of the hero’s name, we meet Frederick Wentworth, 
who is already a first lieutenant, and who has fought in the Battle of Santo 
Domingo. Like William Price, he would have gone to sea at twelve or thirteen as 
a ‘captain’s friend’, and after two or three years been rated midshipman. At the 
statutory age of twenty he would have passed the examination for lieutenant, and 
then would have relied on a combination of ability and influence to rise through 
the successive ranks of the hierarchy of lieutenants to become first lieutenant of a 
ship-of-the-line. His progress was doubtless assisted by having his brother-in-law 
Admiral Croft, who had been at the Battle of Trafalgar (21-2), speak up for him. 
In the Battle of Santo Domingo, on 6 February 1806, seven British battleships 
had engaged five Spanish, who had been helping to suppress a slave insurrection 
(James, IV, 191-203). Two of the five enemy ships were driven ashore and 
wrecked, and the other three were taken as prizes. The victorious squadron arrived 
home at Plymouth on 29 April 1806. Here is the first example in Persuasion of 
art imitating life, for Jane’s brother Frank was actually part of this battle as flag- 
captain of the Canopus. The captains engaged shared in the value of the prizes. 
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parcelling out amongst themselves two eighths of the proceeds. This access of 
wealth prompted Frank Austen to marry his sweetheart Mary Gibson on 24 July 
and the newly-weds settled in Southampton, sharing their new home with Mrs 
Austen and the two sisters, Cassandra and Jane. 

‘...rapidly and deeply in love’ 

As a mere lieutenant Frederick Wentworth would not have profited as much from 
the proceeds of the prize money as Frank Austen did as a captain. Lieutenants had 
to share out a smaller monetary pie - just one eighth of the total amount - and 
that among a greater number of claimants. Wentworth therefore would have come 
ashore in the summer of 1806 as ‘a young man, who had nothing but himself to 
recommend him, and no hopes of attaining affluence, but in the chances of a most 
uncertain profession’. Fie truly had almost nothing but himself, for his income 
as an unemployed half-pay commander would be just £155 a year (Lewis, 313), 
to which he perhaps could add the future prospect of a few hundred pounds as 
prize money. Not enough for a baronet’s daughter to get married on! One can 
almost sympathize with the Elliot family, and with the practical advice of Anne’s 
confidante. Lady Russell. Although Wentworth and Anne Elliot were in love, the 
snobbish Sir Walter ‘thought it a very degrading alliance’ and would not fund 
a marriage settlement for them; and Lady Russell thought the whole business 
‘most unfortunate’. Jane Austen does tell us that Wentworth ‘had been lucky in 
his profession, but spending freely, what had come freely, had realized nothing’. 
Only his promotion was potentially in his favour, he ‘being made commander in 
consequence of the action off St. Domingo’. As was customary in the navy after a 
major engagement, the first lieutenants of the ships involved would receive a step 
up in rank to commander, and thus be eligible for the future independent command 
of a sloop-of-war. Wentworth ‘was confident that he should soon be rich...soon 
have a ship.. .and soon be on a station that would lead to everything he wanted’. 
fiowever, he was ‘not immediately employed’. As Admiral Croft said, ‘these are 
bad times for getting on’. There were many more officers ranking as commanders 
than there were sloops for them to command; for example, in 1812 there were 586 
commanders and but 168 sloops for them to command (Lavery, 98). Wentworth 
was clearly unable to afford an independent establishment for himself but ‘found a 
home for half a year’ with his brother, the curate of Monkford. While living there 
he fell in love with Anne Elliot. Their romance was doomed to disappointment. 
‘Feeling himself ill-used ... he had left the country as a consequence’ and ‘went 
to sea in the year six’, six months after landing back in England (63). 

‘...she was a dear old Asp to me’ 

Wentworth’s appointment, when it did come, was to the Asp, ‘an old built sloop’. 
These vessels dated from the 1770s and 80s and were miniaturized copies of 
larger warships, having three masts, a quarterdeck and a forecastle - the newer 
sloops were built flush-decked (Lavery, 52-3; Lyon. 104). The old built sloops 
displaced 330 tons and had a crew of 125. Originally lightly armed with 16 or 
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18 six-pounder guns, they could be rearmed and updated by converting their gun 
battery to carronades with an increased weight of shot, of 12 to 32 pounds each. 
There were about thirty of these old built sloops in the navy, certainly nearing 
the end of their useful life, but still employed in view of the chronic shipping 
shortage. Wentworth discussed the Asp in the presence of a large party in the 
drawing-room at Uppercross: ‘I was the last man who commanded her,’ he told 
the two Miss Musgroves, adding ‘Hardly fit for service then’, and ‘a ship not fit 
to be employed’. In reply Admiral Croft cried ‘Phoo! phoo!’, and went on ‘Never 
was a better sloop than the Asp in her day’, and ‘Lucky fellow to get anything so 
soon, with no more interest than his’. However, the hazards in taking a worn-out 
ship like the Asp to sea were indeed considerable. During the French wars, from 
1793 to 1815, sixty-six navy sloops or brigs were lost to storms at sea, usually 
going down with the loss of all hands (Henderson, 368-9), particularly during 
the hurricane season and in West Indian waters. The sloop Lark (16 guns), on 
which Frank Austen had been first lieutenant in 1794-5, foundered in a gale off 
Santo Domingo on 8 August 1809, only three crewmen surviving. This could 
equally well have been the Asp. The same storm, off Puerto Rico, dismasted the 
frigate Daedalus (32 guns) which had been Charles Austen’s first ship in 1794. 
Nevertheless, in late 1806 Wentworth and his Asp were ‘sent off to the West 
Indies’, where he sailed for two years, and was fortunate enough to have been 
able to say: ‘I never had two days of foul weather all the time I was at sea in 
her’. 

‘...taking privateers enough to be very entertaining’ 

It is fascinating to see how Jane Austen infallibly gets every detail of her story 
exactly right. The years 1807/8, when Wentworth was cruising the Caribbean 
in the Asp, were notorious for the depredations there of French privateers. The 
large volume of British merchant shipping passing through Caribbean waters 
was an irresistible target and the extensive sea coasts of Cuba and Haiti offered 
innumerable secluded anchorages for potential marauders. Mahan (1,120) estimates 
that in 1807 there were as many as 200 to 300 small enemy vessels operating from 
these two islands alone. Jane Austen has given her admirable Captain Wentworth 
an essential but difficult and dangerous assignment - chasing after privateers. 
Success at this would not have been particularly rewarding financially, for the 
value of a stripped down enemy privateer was not great. (Realizing this, the 
Admiralty provided captains an added incentive of head money’ - a bonus of five 
pounds a head for each crewman in a captured enemy warship |Henderson. 119 
& 235; Lavery, 116; Lewis, 330-2].) So Wentworth’s fortune was not yet come, 
though he has staked his claim to be a hero. 

‘...the very French frigate I wanted’ 

On Wentworth’s return voyage home came his crowning achievement: ’I had the 
good luck, in my passage home the next autumn, to fall in with the very French 
frigate I wanted. -1 brought her into Plymouth’. In a most unassuming way he has 
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sketched out a spectacular coup - the taking of an enemy warship, overwhelmingly 
superior in size, guns and manpower, by a ship of inferior force. There were but a 
small handful of such David and Goliath events during the French wars. The most 
outstanding model for Wentworth was the achievement of Lord Cochrane, then 
commanding the small brig-sloop Speedy. His little ship displaced 158 tons, was 
armed with 14 four-pounder guns and had a crew of but 54. Off Barcelona, on 6 
May 1801, Cochrane encountered the Spanish frigate Gamo of 600 tons, 32 guns 
and a crew of 319. After a mutual cannonade of an hour, during which Gamo' s 
guns could not be brought to bear on the hull of the tiny ship laid alongside it, 
Cochrane boarded the enemy vessel with his handful of men. leaving behind only 
his ship’s surgeon at the helm, and enforced Gamo' s surrender. For this incredible 
feat, the most brilliant single-ship encounter in naval history, he was advanced to 
post-captain rank (James, III, 144-6, Henderson, 245-7). 

Another possible model for Wentworth’s victory was the capture of the large 
French frigate Furieuse by the British ship-sloop Bonne Citoyenne on 5 July 
1809. in the middle of the North Atlantic. The Furieuse displaced 1065 tons and 
had 240 men on board. She was pierced for 48 guns, but had been modified to 
act as a troop and goods carrier, and her armament had been reduced to twelve 
42-pounder carronades, two 24-pounders and six 8-pounders. The British ship, 
of 511 tons, had a crew of 127 men and boys, and was armed with eighteen 
32-pounder carronades and two long nines. The cannonade lasted more than six 
hours before the Furieuse struck her colours. But this was only the beginning. 
The two leaking, crippled ships had to be transported from the middle of the 
Atlantic to a port of safety. Not only did the outnumbered British have to keep 
their prisoners in a state of subjection but on 8 July the Furieuse dismasted, and 
the shattered Bonne Citoyenne had to drag along the hulk of her prize - of twice 
her own size. This epic of seamanship lasted for no fewer than 25 days before the 
two ships could stagger together into the port of Halifax, Nova Scotia (James, V, 
165-9). William Mounsey, the commander of the British ship, was deservedly 
made post-captain and appointed to the refitted Furieuse. He was also awarded 
the Naval Gold Medal, of which only eighteen were given out during the entire 
French wars (Southam, 110). Jane’s brother Charles, commander of the ship-sloop 
Indian (eighteen 24-pound carronades), was serving on this same North Atlantic 
station, from 1804 to 1810, and his ship was actually in Halifax for repairs from 
14 September to 29 November 1809 (Jane Austen and the North Atlantic, Jane 
Austen Society, 2006, p.13). Here he would have found the two ships involved 
also undergoing refit. It is certainly likely that Jane would have known from him 
of this other extraordinary episode, truly worthy of her heroic Wentworth. 

‘...returned ... too proud to ask again ... posted into the Laconia’ 

Somewhat enriched, Wentworth ‘returned to England in the year eight, with a 
few thousand pounds’. He was certainly then able to have resumed his pursuit 
of Anne Elliot, if he had wished, but he was ‘too proud to ask again’. If he had 
asked again, Anne would have leapt at the opportunity to say yes: “‘Would I!” 
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was all her answer; but the accent was decisive enough’. Anne Elliot has joined 
Jane Austen’s other characters, Elizabeth Bennet and Harriet Smith, in being 
willing to accept a second proposal of marriage from a man after having first 
refused him. Her time was not yet ripe. Wentworth was now appointed to be 
post-captain in the Laconia , his exploit in the taking of his French frigate having 
‘early gained him the other step in rank’, and in her he enjoyed ‘such a lovely 
cruise...off the Western Islands’ (i.e. the Azores). Significantly Wentworth is 
again following in the footsteps of Lord Cochrane, who, after his achievements 
in the sloop Speedy, had been appointed to command a fast new fir-built frigate 
Pallas (32 guns). Setting sail from Plymouth in January 1805. in ten short days 
in February Cochrane took three fabulously rich prizes from a Spanish treasure 
fleet - the ships having a total value of £75,000. The Western Islands were just 
the place to do this, as Spanish vessels would usually navigate home to Cadiz by 
following the line of latitude through the Azores. Cochrane’s exploit adds flavour 
to Wentworth’s comment ‘How fast I made money in her’, about his cruise in the 
Laconia. Setting out in early 1808 Wentworth had to have been fast, as Cochrane 
was, for in May of that year Spain changed her allegiance, rebelling against 
French occupation and becoming a British ally. 

Following their mutual luck in the Western Islands, real-life hero Cochrane 
and our fictional but beloved Wentworth both campaigned in the Mediterranean. 
Cochrane was posted to a new command, the frigate Imperieuse , and Wentworth 
again sailed on in his Laconia. Cochrane continued to build up his reputation, 
harassing the French all along the Mediterranean littoral, and snapping up multiple 
prizes. What Wentworth actually did in the Mediterranean is unstated, but he ‘still 
had the same luck’, and we can expect that he performed in the same way. It 
may have been on his way into the Mediterranean that Wentworth picked up poor 
midshipman Dick Musgrove at Gibraltar, and kept him on board the Laconia for 
six months. Jane Austen has a little joke at Dick’s expense by dooming him to die 
at the age of nineteen, for she has him thereby avoid the ignominy of failing the 
examination for lieutenant, which he would have taken at the age of twenty. She 
then passes over the rest of Wentworth’s career at sea, her readers having been 
already supplied with sufficient information for the making of her story. We do 
not hear of him again until he touches at Lisbon, on his way home, in the spring of 
1813. The Laconia then sailed into Plymouth in the last week of July 1813, with 
no danger of being sent to sea again. Captain Wentworth had built up a fortune of 
£25,000, and now he was no longer too proud to propose marriage to Anne for a 
second time. The rest is history. 

Captains Courageous 

Jane Austen has less to say about her other two navy captains. She tells us of 
James Benwick that at one point he had been first lieutenant on board Wentworth’s 
Laconia and that as a lieutenant his prize money had been great. On his return 
to England from another assignment to the Cape of Good Hope in August 1813, 
he had been promoted to the rank of commander and appointed to be captain of 
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the sloop Grappler. Benwick would then have been wealthy enough to marry his 
fiancee, Fanny Harville, just as Wentworth had been wealthy enough when he 
had returned ‘in the year eight’ and had been regrettably ‘too proud to ask again’. 
Unlike Wentworth, Benwick was ready for marriage, but he came home only to 
learn of Fanny’s untimely death two months before. 

Of Captain Harville we learn only of his happiness, for his wife’s sake, when 
he made money cruising with Wentworth in the Western Isles in 1808, and that he 
‘had never been in good health since a severe wound’ acquired in 1812, perhaps 
received in the war with the new United States which began in that year. Anne 
Elliot found him in 1814, living in ‘a residence unexpensive and by the sea’ 
surrounded by ‘something curious and valuable from all the distant countries’ he 
had visited. 

Jane’s Fighting Ships 

The name of Captain Wentworth’s frigate, the Laconia, has never appeared in 
the annals of the British navy, although the name does suggest Spartan virtues of 
martial efficiency and devotion to duty. However, there were during the French 
wars two ships called Asp, and one other called Grappler. Asp 1 and Grappler 
were both brig-rigged two-masted gunships, both built in 1797, and heavily 
armed with ten 18-pounder carronades and two 24-pound long-gun bow-chasers. 
These gun boats were merely two of dozens of such vessels built at this time, all 
with a shallow draft and a sliding keel, intended for in-shore work in the shallow 
coastal waters on both sides of the English Channel. They displaced 160 to 170 
tons, carried a crew of 50, and were commanded by a navy lieutenant. Asp 1 had 
the most prominent career of the three, helping to bombard Ostende as part of the 
attack on the Bruges canal on 20 May 1798. 1 The ship was then transferred to 
the Mediterranean and was involved in the successful British effort to take Egypt 
from the French in 1801. She was sold by the navy in 1803. The Grappler was 
based in the Channel Islands and had a relatively quiet war until she ran aground 
and was wrecked on 31 December 1803. Asp 2 was a brig-sloop of 330 tons, 16 
guns and a crew of 100. She had been captured from the French on 17 July 1808. 
In 1809 she was in the Caribbean where she performed badly; 2 in 1810 she was 
laid up, and was finally sold on 16 March 1814. For lane Austen the name of Asp 
for a ship could well have come to mind when conjuring up a name for a vessel 
having small dimensions but a fatal bite. However, it is a little hard to imagine her 
spontaneously generating the name Grappler. Perhaps she found the names of 
these somewhat minor vessels while browsing through a Navy List, but one must 
conclude that there was little about their war records to have recommended them 
to the notice of our authoress. 

Lord Cochrane: Jane Austen’s model for Wentworth? 

Brian Southam, in the preface to his Jane Austen and the Navy, asks the question: 
‘where did Jane Austen find her model for the prize-rich Captain Wentworth?’ (x). 
The answer could be: ‘in Lord Thomas Cochrane’. The similarities between the 
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careers of Jane Austen’s Captain Wentworth of fiction and the real life Captain 
Lord Cochrane appear to be too close to be mere coincidence. Both men were 
promoted from being the commander of a small ship to be a post-captain by 
virtue of the excessively rare event of taking a frigate, Wentworth in the Asp, 
Cochrane in Speedy. Both then rapidly made their fortunes by cruising off the 
Azores, Wentworth in the Laconia, Cochrane in Pallas. Both went on to add to 
their fame and fortune by action in the Mediterranean. Although there is no overt 
evidence for Jane Austen’s knowing about Cochrane’s career, it would have been 
very strange if she did not. He was well known, both in the navy and in society, 
to be Britain’s foremost single ship captain, much as Nelson was known for his 
command of fleets. Frank Austen certainly knew Cochrane well. Many years later 
he wrote to him in commendation: ‘I consider your services in the Speedy, Pallas, 
and Imperieuse will entitle you to the warmest thanks of your country, as well as 
to the highest honours which have been awarded for similar services’ (Southam, 
309-311). Jane Austen left Cochrane’s story at the peak of his fame, for none of 
his further history answered her purpose. He entered into a chequered period as an 
anti-establishment activist: he was elected to Parliament as a gadfly Radical; he 
engaged in a vicious dispute with Admiral Gambier over a botched engagement in 
the Basque Roads; he was imprisoned for debt, and was then convicted unfairly of 
stock market fraud. He was no longer Wentworth material. However, Cochrane 
was an inspiration to a young midshipman named Frederick Marryat - the future 
novelist. The experience of sailing and fighting with Cochrane in the Imperieuse 
for the three years 1806-9 provided Marryat with copious material to incorporate 
into his later fiction. More recently, other novelists of the sailing navy, such as 
C.S. Forester and Patrick O’Brian, have borrowed heavily from the same source. 
But Jane Austen was first. 

‘...that Profession which is - if possible - more distinguished in it’s Domestic 
Virtues, than in it’s National Importance’ 

These are the last words of the text of Persuasion. Jane Austen has written of the 
war at sea and of the men who fought in it. She has shown familiarity with fleet 
battle, the privateer menace, and the perils and achievements of single ships. She 
knows of the need for luck, the vagaries of promotion, and the incentive of prize 
money. Now, with the coming of peace, she lays these things aside and celebrates 
the value of her sailors to those at home, to those who have been watching and 
waiting for them. For Anne Elliot the ending of the war was a new beginning, just 
as it was for the nation, and for Jane Austen and her family. 

Notes 

1 This was a combined land/sea operation under the command of Sir Home 
Riggs Popham (Southam, 148; James, II, 117-9). Popham’s flagship in 
this foray was Expedition, one of the three ships that were to so eventfully 
transport Jane’s brother Henry and his Oxfordshire Militia to Ireland in April 
1799 (see Clive Caplan, ‘Jane Austen’s Soldier Brother’, Persuasions 18:122- 
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143, 1996). These details add a little to the Jane Austen/Popham connection. 
She wrote a poem about Popham in 1807 on his court martial for doings 
at the Cape of Good Hope (Southam, 133-173); she has Benwick visit the 
Cape (171); and then, following Popham’s Antwerp expedition of 1809, she 
has named William Price’s ship Antwerp (Clive Caplan, ‘Naval Aspects of 
Mansfield Park', Report for 2006 : 70-76). 

2 On 8 February 1809 two British sloops Asp (16, Captain Robert Preston) and 
Superieure (16, but only 4 on board. Captain William Ferrie), cruising off 
the Virgin Islands, discovered and commenced a chase of the French frigate 
Junon (40 guns). Asp could not keep up with the pace, separated during the 
night, and took no further part in the action. Next afternoon the British frigate 
Latona (38, Captain Hugh Pigott) joined in the pursuit. On the third day two 
more British ships arrived, the frigate Horatio (38, Captain George Scott) and 
the sloop Driver (18, Captain Charles Claridge), and after a fierce fight Junon 
was dismasted and overwhelmed (James, V, 149-153). The prize was carried 
to Halifax, Nova Scotia, and recommissioned in the British navy under the 
same name. In a subsequent twist of fate the then British Junon was attacked 
and retaken by a group of four French frigates on 13 December 1809, and was 
then in such a damaged state that she had to be abandoned and burned (James, 
V, 186-9). Did Captain Charles Austen, stationed in the North Atlantic, write 
to his sister Jane about these events? Or did the name Latona suggest to her 
the name Laconial We shall never know. 
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Imaginary portraits of Jane Austen 

Deirdre Le Faye 


Although Jane Austen’s father and brothers had their portraits or miniatures painted 
by professionals, it is a continuing source of regret to scholars and her general 
readership alike that neither Jane nor Cassandra ever had their features properly 
recorded by a trained artist. The only representation we have of Cassandra is a 
rather crude silhouette taken apparently in her middle-age; 1 and, as is well known, 
all we have of Jane is the faint pencil and watercolour half-length sketch, size 
about 414 x 3 inches, made by Cassandra, probably circa 1810, which is now in 
the National Portrait Gallery in London. 2 It shows her seated on a simple wooden 
chair, with head turned to the left and arms folded; she wears a small mob-cap 
with a frilled edge, from beneath which a few curls escape on to her forehead, and 
a very plain short-sleeved dress, its low-cut bodice filled in up to the neck with a 
muslin tucker. She is not wearing any jewellery, not even the topaz cross given by 
brother Charles in 1801. Only the face is tinted, showing she had dark eyes, brows 
and hair, and pink cheeks, and had inherited her father’s straight nose, rather thin¬ 
lipped mouth and heavy jaw-line. 

This lack of a proper image of Jane Austen has intrigued her readership ever 
since Northanger Abbey and Persuasion were published together in four volumes 
late in 1817, when brother Henry’s preface, ‘Biographical Notice of the Author’, 
gave for the first time a brief description of her appearance and some information 
regarding her uneventful life. Over the ensuing decades some twenty imaginary 
portraits have been created, based partly upon Henry’s words and partly upon the 
fuller description provided by James Edward Austen-Leigh in his 1870 biography 
A Memoir of Jane Austen ; 3 these are used to accompany new editions of the 
novels or to illustrate the proliferating biographies, or simply in an endeavour 
to understand this tantalising personality. We seem to know Jane Austen so well, 
from reading her letters and novels, and yet cannot study any image which might 
enable us to recognise in the portrayal of the face the wit and intelligence which 
appear in the writings. 

These imaginary portraits are now listed below, in chronological order so far as 
this can be determined, and with illustrations of them numbered accordingly. At the 
Society’s AGM in 1973 Joan Hassall, the wood-engraver who was commissioned 
to do a full series of illustrations for the Folio Society edition of JA’s novels, made 
the point in her lecture that: ‘It is a fact that an artist cannot detach himself from 
the period in which he lives. However hard he persuades himself that everything 
is historically accurate, there is always a giveaway somewhere even though it 
takes a later generation to see it.’ 4 These portraits demonstrate her point, showing 
how ideas of Jane Austen’s appearance have changed over the decades - initially 
plump and placid, as befitted the late nineteenth/early twentieth century’s vision 
of a virtuous young maiden aunt, but now in the twenty-first century seen as an 
independent single woman and professional authoress, thin and eager. 
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1 . Unknown artist; undated, but could be as early as 1818. Half-length, size 6 x 
4 3 A inches; drawn in charcoal, chalk or plumbago, on vellum. On the back there 
is a small contemporary handwritten inscription: ‘Miss Jane Austin’ [sic], and 
the location or inventory number ‘A76’. It is in a contemporary gilt frame with 
the mounted lettered identification ‘Jane Austen B.1775 -D.1817’. The present 
owner bought it through a dealer, from another private owner, in the 1980s, but 
no information as to provenance came with it. 

This might well be a creation by the Revd William Jones (1777-1821), curate 
and vicar of Broxbourne and Hoddesdon - or if not him, someone with very 
similar interests. On 17 April 1818 Mr Jones confided to his diary: ‘Whenever 
I am very much “taken with” an author, I generally draw his or her likeness in 
my own fancy; but I am a flattering painter. 1 had done this of Laetitia-Matilda 
Hawkins; but Mrs Davies has told me, that somebody has told her, (I don’t know 
how many somebodies deep), that L.M.H. is very plain. I still long to see her, 
& to become acquainted with her.’ 5 The artist, whoever he/she may have been, 
seems to have read Henry’s ‘Biographical Notice’ and invented the portrait 
accordingly, depicting a thin, large-nosed, well-dressed middle-aged lady set 
against a background of a swagged curtain, classical column and cathedral tower. 
She is sitting at a small round table, quill and notebook in hand and with eyes 
upraised apparently seeking inspiration from the heavens. The elements of the 
portrait are symbolic - her closely-fitting lace-trimmed mob-cap looks at first 
sight like a laurel wreath awarded for literary achievement; her high-necked long- 
sleeved dress suggests sober respectability; and her various rings and necklaces 
demonstrate likewise that she was well off, not a poor hack writer starving in a 
garret. The sleeping cat on the table beside her implies spinsterhood - a pet instead 
of a child - and the cathedral tower in the background, vaguely reminiscent of 
Canterbury, harks back to Henry’s statement in his last paragraph that ‘She was 
thoroughly religious and devout.’ 

2. James Andrews, 1869. Watercolour miniature on paper, oval, size 
approximately 5'A x 4 inches, and set in a brass frame about one inch wide. The 
first serious attempt to create an acceptable posthumous portrait of Jane Austen 
was when James Edward Austen-Leigh [hereafter JEAL] started to write his A 
Memoir of Jane Austen in 1869. The circa-1810 sketch by Cassandra had now 
descended to Admiral Charles Austen’s eldest daughter, Cassy-Esten (1808- 
97), and she lent it to her cousin so that a more polished version could be made 
which would be suitable for publication. JEAL, who was then the vicar of Bray 
in Berkshire, called in a local artist, James Andrews (1801-76) of Maidenhead, 
to copy and ‘improve’ the sketch. 6 This was done under the superintendence of 
JEAL and his sisters Anna Lefroy and Caroline Austen, and when completed they 
considered the likeness sufficiently good to justify offering it to the public as a 
portrait of Jane Austen. 7 Andrews altered the chair on which JA sits, making it 
more elegant - dining-room rather than kitchen - and put more colour into his 
version, showing a blue ribbon in the cap and a blue waistband to the dress. It is 
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not known whether these touches of blue were his own idea, or whether JEAL and 
his sisters could recall that JA had indeed worn a dress with such trimmings and 
requested him to make the additions. 

This miniature descended to two of JEAL’s younger children. William (1843- 
1921) and Mary Augusta (1838-1922), who lived together at Roehampton in 
Surrey, and the American authoress Caroline Ticknor saw the original when she 
visited them at home circa 1920 s ; it is still owned by Austen-Leigh descendants. 

3. Lizars, 1870. A steel-engraved stipple vignette version of the Andrews 
miniature, which was used as frontispiece to JEAL’s Memoir when this was 
published by Richard Bentley, and which is now the best-known image of Jane 
Austen, having been reproduced many times since 1870. The artist was presumably 
a son of William Home Lizars (1788-1859) who ran the family engraving business 
in Edinburgh. 

When the Memoir was published, Jane’s nieces were lukewarm about the 
engraving. Cassy-Esten wrote to JEAL: ‘I think the portrait is very much superior 
to any thing that could have been expected from the sketch it was taken from. 

- It is a very pleasing, sweet face, - tho’, I confess, to not thinking it much like 
the original; - but that , the public will not be able to detect - ’ Caroline’s views 
were similar: ‘The portrait is better than I expected - as considering its early date, 
and that it has lately passed through the hands of painter and engraver -1 did not 
reckon upon finding any likeness - but there is a look which I recognise as hers 

- and though the general resemblance is not strong, yet as it represents a pleasant 
countenance it is so far a truth - ’ and later on she agreed with a comment from 
Edward Knight’s daughter Lizzy Rice, about the eyes: ‘... they are larger than the 
truth : that is, rounder, & more open .On the other hand, a friend from Chawton 
days thought: ‘Jane’s likeness is hardly what I remember there is a look. & that is 
all - I remember her as a tall thin spare person, with very high cheekbones great 
colour - sparkling Eyes not large but joyous and intelligent. The face by no means 
so broad & plump as represented; perhaps it was taken when very young, but the 
Cap looks womanly - ’ 10 

4. Unknown artist, post 1870. Watercolour, half-length, size 12 x 9!4 inches. 
This portrays a conventionally pretty, pale-faced young girl in a white dress, 
sitting in a chair with arms, but no other background is provided. It is a coloured 
adaptation of the Memoir engraving, but evidently done by an amateur unskilled 
in figure studies, as the face is flat and wide and the body clumsy, with the bust 
unconvincingly high and large. Much more hair is shown beneath the cap, and 
much darker; the blue ribbons are more in evidence; the gathered muslin neckline 
has been changed into a string of coral beads; and a brownish shawl is draped 
round her back and elbows. The sitter’s right forearm is hidden by this shawl, but 
the left hand is a badly-executed podgy paw resting on the curved wooden arm of 
the chair. 

This picture first came to light in 1945, when it was owned by an elderly lady. 
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Miss Margaret Stevenson, of Southwold in Suffolk, who believed it to represent 
JA. Dr R. W. Chapman brought it to the attention of the National Portrait Gallery, 
but both he and they dismissed it as not being genuine. It was Lot 413 at Sothebys’ 
sale on 27 November 1945, described as the property of a lady formerly living in 
Kent, and was bought by Mr Robert Tritton. In 1936 Mr Tritton and his wife had 
purchased the near-derelict Godmersham Park, restored the house and re-filled 
it with furniture to their idea of what constituted eighteenth century taste, so this 
picture would obviously be of interest to them. The then vicar of Godmersham, 
the Revd S. G. Brade-Birks, who was an Austen enthusiast, later called on Miss 
Stevenson in the hope of finding out more about her picture. However, all she 
could remember was that circa 1887-88 it was already hanging in her mother’s 
room in their house in Dover. Mrs Stevenson was not interested in Jane Austen 
and thought poorly of the picture, relegating it to the box-room; the house was 
bombed in 1916 but the picture survived. It was seen again at the National Portrait 
Gallery in 1959, by John Kerslake, when it was unframed, but no watermark, 
signature or date was present. 

The picture remained at Godmersham with the widowed Mrs Tritton. and 
following her death was Lot 1131 at Christie’s sale of 6 - 9 June 1983, when it 
sold for £540. The new owner allowed the late Joan Austen-Leigh to reproduce it, 
in black and white, in her article ‘Godmersham’ in Persuasions no 5, December 
1983, pp 26-28. In 2000 the present owner, Mr Guy Smallwood, a Tritton 
connection, thought it might represent Cassandra Austen rather than Jane, and 
lent it to the Jane Austen Memorial Trust for display at Chawton Cottage on this 
basis. 11 However, subsequent research by the present writer in the papers of the 
Revd S. G. Brade-Birks (held in the archives of the Jane Austen Memorial Trust), 
combined with other documents in the files of the National Portrait Gallery, 
showed that, lacking as it was in provenance, the picture could have no claim to 
be a genuine representation of either Jane or Cassandra. It was presumably created 
at some date post 1870 and given to Mrs Stevenson before the mid-1880s. 

5 . Unknown American artist, 1873. Another steel engraving, a much elaborated 
version of that in the Memoir. It shows Jane Austen three-quarter length, sitting in 
a chair draped in fabric and with swagged curtains hanging behind her; a low table 
to the right bears several books together with an inkwell and quill. She is holding 
a book or portfolio on her knee, and her left hand, which rests on this, displays a 
wedding ring - hence this picture is sometimes referred to as the Wedding-Ring 
Portrait. The artist had evidently not been informed that Jane Austen was never 
married. 

Research by David Gilson has shown that the original of this engraving is 
an oil painting, size 14 x 10 inches, executed in monochrome (black and white) 
specifically for re-working as an engraving. It was presumably created for Evert 
A. Duyckinck. as it appears in his Portrait Gallery of Eminent Men and Women 
of Europe and America, published in two volumes in New York 1873; the picture 
is in volume I. facing p. 409, and has been several times reprinted, usually in 
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American editions of her novels. It is possible that the artist may have been 
Alonzo Chappel (1828-87), who is credited with many of the other portraits in 
Duyckinck’s work. The original oil painting was purchased by an American lady 
in the second half of the last century, who found it in ‘a flea market in Columbus, 
New Jersey’, and who still owned it in 1989. 12 

6. Unknown artist, post-1898. This picture was Lot 1130 in the Godmersham 
sale at Christie’s on 6 - 9 June 1983, when it was catalogued as: ‘English School, 
circa 1810: Portrait of Jane Austen, full length, in white dress, seated writing at 
a table / pencil and watercolour / 1114 by IVi inches’, and it sold for £2,160. 13 
However, it is very clearly a modern mock-up: a miniaturised version of the 
Memoir face has been awkwardly dabbed on to a body and background which 
is composed partly from a Hugh Thomson illustration showing Elizabeth Bennet 
sitting at a writing table (the frontispiece to the George Allen edition of Pride 
and Prejudice , London 1894), and partly from an H.M. Brock illustration of 
Fanny Price at her writing table (the frontispiece to vol. II of the Dent edition of 
Mansfield Park, London 1898) - and must therefore be dated 1898 at the very 
earliest. 

7. Ellen Hill, 1901. A stronger, better defined version of the Andrews miniature 
was drawn by Ellen Hill in monochrome wash and used as a frontispiece to 
her sister Constance Hill’s biography Jane Austen, her Homes and her Friends 
(London, 1902); this seems to have been the first time any representation of the 
miniature itself had been published. The ownership and location of Hill’s drawing 
(if it survives) is unknown. 

8. A. I. Keller, 1903. This picture utilises a version of the half-length of the 
Memoir by placing it upon the body of a larger sketch of Jane Austen playing the 
piano, thus appearing to be a full-length portrait; it was created for the American 
author William Dean Howells, and appears on page 54 of volume I of his Heroines 
of Fiction (New York and London. 1903). The original was presumably in a 
monochrome wash suitable for publication; its size and present ownership (if it 
survives) are unknown. 

9. The first actual reproduction of Cassandra’s sketch was in 1906, when 
Admiral Francis Austen’s grandson John Henry Hubback (1844-1939) and the 
latter’s daughter Edith Charlotte (later Mrs Francis Brown) published Jane Austen’s 
Sailor Brothers, being the adventures of Sir Francis Austen, GCB, Admiral of the 
Fleet, and Rear-Admiral Charles Austen. The sketch was then owned by another 
Miss Jane Austen (1849-1928), one of Admiral Charles’s grand-daughters, and 
it was printed, in black and white, opposite page 226 of the Hubbacks’ book. 
From now on. therefore, it was possible to compare the original with the Memoir 
version, and would-be artists were not slow to do this. 
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10. J. R. Parsons, 1906. A small pastel, size 12 x 1814 inches, in a fairly heavy 
frame 1914 by 2614 inches; on the back is the handwritten label: Picture of Jane 
Austen / in Pastel - by Mr. J. R. Parsons 1906 / Taken from the only authentic 
/ portraits of the Great Novelist - / viz an original sketch done by / her sister 
Casandra [sic] Austen - / and a picture painted after her death / by an unknown 
Artist from the / recollections of her relatives - / Of the latter many engravings 
are / extant. 

John R. Parsons (ca.1826-1909) was a figure painter and portraitist, who lived 
in London and exhibited several works at the Academy. 14 His is a completely 
different interpretation, in which the face does not in fact bear very much 
resemblance to either Cassandra’s original, the Andrews miniature, or the Memoir 
engraving. It is a three-quarter length, showing Jane Austen standing out of doors 
against a stylised background of small trees, and looking away dreamily to the 
left. She is wearing a straight white dress of indeterminate period, with a cowl 
neckline and large puffed sleeves, and a pink skull-cap. A white stole or tippet 
is slung loosely round her neck, and she holds a sheaf of papers in her left hand. 
The study is almost entirely en grisaille, in shades of palest grey, with a little 
green and ochre in the grass and trees, and touches of red and green for the tiny 
flowers and leaves woven into the fabric of the dress. The only light colouring 
is in the cap, face and arms, which are very delicately represented. The present 
owner, a descendant of Edward Knight, has no knowledge as to when the picture 
entered his branch of the family, but thinks it may have been commissioned by 
his grandparents in 1906, or else acquired by them soon after that date. It would 
seem that Parsons was allowed to see the Andrews miniature before composing 
his version, and that the artist’s name had by then been forgotten. 

11. Violet Helm, 1909. Another completely imaginary frontispiece, in black and 
white, for William Henry Helm’s Jane Austen and her Country-House Comedy 
(London, 1909). It is a half-length of a sweet-faced curly-haired young girl sitting 
pensively at a table, quill in hand and large sheets of paper before her - very much 
the Edwardian idea of what a Regency young lady might have looked like. The 
size, and present ownership (if it survives) are unknown. 

12. Percy Fitzgerald, 1912. A bust, in bronze or perhaps bronze-coloured 
plaster, used as a frontispiece to his short biography Jane Austen, A Criticism 
and Appreciation (London, 1912), with no explanation that it was created purely 
from his own imagination. Its present location (if it survives) is unknown. Percy 
Fitzgerald (1834-1925) was an Irish journalist who wrote a number of lightweight 
biographies, mostly of eighteenth-century personalities, and has a footnote in 
history as being one of Charles Dickens’ friends. He was also an amateur sculptor, 
and on 26 November 1913 wrote to The Times to inform its readers that his bust 
of Laurence Sterne had been placed in the library of York Minster some years 
previously. He continued: ‘It is unusual, I fancy, perhaps a unique thing, to find 
a biographer who can thus illustrate his subject in this double fashion; but I have 
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done so on several occasions. Thus have I written on and edited Dr. Johnson, and 
set him up in the Strand. I have written the life of his henchman in two volumes, 
and set him up in bronze at Lichfield. I have done a life and other writings on 

Dickens, and set him up in Holborn. Boulogne, Bath, etc.All this may be 

pronounced egotistical, but it is certainly curious.’ 

What Mr Fitzgerald does not mention in his egotistical letter is that his bust of 
Jane Austen, which he had persuaded the Bath City Council to place in the Pump 
Room, stayed there for only a few months. The reports in The Times of 26 and 27 
April 1912 of its unveiling by its creator, with speeches by the Mayor and Council 
upon the occasion, were read with indignation by William and Mary Augusta 
Austen-Leigh, and they insisted upon its removal. Mary Augusta wrote a note to 
this effect in her copy of the Life and Letters : ‘It was placed, according to his wish, 
in the Pump Room, opposite a bust of Dickens, also executed by Mr. Fitzgerald. 
No intimation of this intended proceeding had been made to the Austen-Leigh 
family nor was any member of it invited to the ceremony of unveiling the bust. 
When in a few days time the bust was seen by William Austen-Leigh and his sister, 
Mary A. Austen-Leigh and was found to be of a most unworthy nature and to bear 
no resemblance to Jane Austen they requested the Mayor to have it removed. After 
some delay this was done and a bust of Garrick now takes its place.’ 15 

13. Alexander Strahan Buchanan, circa 1914. Water colour, size 1014 x 714 
inches, painted on cardboard - the bottom of a chocolate box, or similar. A rather 
worn handwritten inscription on the reverse reads: ‘An attempt to realize a truer 
idea of Jane Austen by Alex S. Buchanan - From the sketch by Cassandra & 
Descriptions [possibly some words rubbed away here] & Known characteristics.’ 
It is an enlarged and brightened version of the Andrews miniature, extended into a 
half-length, and shows Jane Austen standing in front of a table, her hands resting 
on three small books, set against a full background of a domestic interior in the 
Georgian style. 

A. S. Buchanan was a figure painter, who exhibited 1902-14 at the Royal 
Academy, and who lived in North London. 16 He was presumably inspired to 
create his portrait following the publication of Jane Austen, her Life and Letters, 
by William and R.A. Austen-Leigh in 1913, and evidently was allowed to see the 
Andrews miniature for this purpose. The picture was sold at Mallams in Oxford 
in 2006, without provenance, and was purchased by the present writer. 

14. Charles Buchel, 1927. A copy of the Andrews miniature, but rather more 
stylised and with gaudier colouring, drawn for the dust-wrappers of the five-volume 
edition of the novels published by Eveleigh Nash & Grayson Ltd (London, 1927). 
The size and location of the original (if it survives) are unknown. This would 
seem to be the first time that there was an attempt to reproduce the Andrews 
miniature actually in colour; the first photographic colour reproduction seems to 
have been for the dust-wrapper of Brian Wilks’ short illustrated biography Jane 
Austen (1978). 
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15. Unknown artist, probably between 1945-62. A small bust, in concrete or 
perhaps stone, taken from the Memoir engraving. It presently stands on the wall 
of the Jane Austen Garden on the Lyme Regis sea-front, and is weathering fast in 
consequence. This particular part of the sea-front was once occupied by the house 
called ‘Wings’, which at one time was believed to be the place where JA stayed 
during her visit to Lyme in 1804; however, research in the last century showed 
that in fact ‘Wings’ was not built until the 1830s. ‘Wings’ became unsafe due to 
landslides in the area and was demolished in 1945. The site was then taken over 
by the Alice in Wonderland Tea Garden and it may have been about now that 
the bust was made and placed on their boundary wall, even though there is not 
the slightest resemblance or connection between Jane Austen and her works and 
Lewis Carroll and his Victorian fantasy. No-one. in either the Jane Austen Society 
or Lyme Regis itself, remembers who created the bust or when it was first put on 
display. The Tea Garden itself fell victim to a landslide in 1962, and some years 
later the small Jane Austen Garden was created on the vacant site and opened in 
1975 to mark the bicentenary of her birth. Someone had saved the bust, and it was 
replaced on the new boundary wall; the stone plaque erected by the Tea Garden 
repeating the claim that Jane Austen had stayed at ‘Wings’ was apparently taken 
away with the rest of the rubble from the 1962 landslip and used as backfill in a 
housing development some miles further north in Dorset. 17 

16. Tom Clifford, 2001. Three-quarter length, oil on birch-wood panel, 10 x 
14 inches. This is a rather stylised, two-dimensional representation, showing 
JA holding a book and standing in the garden outside Chawton Cottage as it is 
today, looking away from the viewer into the right distance. In his article on the 
website the artist explains that he tried to combine Cassandra’s sketch with the 
Austen family features as shown in the various portraits of Jane Austen’s parents 
and siblings, and with the written accounts of her own appearance - though 
the accounts to which he refers are unfortunately quoted rather inaccurately. 
The resulting study is fairly like Cassandra’s sketch, but shows a very static, 
expressionless Jane Austen. Clifford used to live in Winchester and often visited 
Chawton; he now lives in America, and retains ownership of the portrait. 

17. David Seymour, 2002. Half-length, oil on board, 16 x 24 inches, showing 
Jane Austen full-face, dressed in a smart blue jacket and bonnet, and standing 
in contemplation against a background of The Circus in Bath; it is intended to 
represent her as she might have looked during the years she lived in the city, 
1801-06. It was commissioned by the Jane Austen Centre, who provided the 
replica clothes, and now hangs in one of their upstairs rooms. This portrait is 
unique in as much as we know that Seymour painted it from a live model, a girl 
who he felt resembled quite closely his mental image of Jane Austen. 18 

18. Melissa Dring, 2002. This half-length study in pastel, size 21 x 26 inches, 
showing Jane Austen sitting in front of her writing-slope and looking to the left, 
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was commissioned by the Jane Austen Centre, again with the aim of representing 
her during her years of Bath residence. The artist stated: ‘I wanted to bring out 
something of Jane’s lively and humorous character, so evident in her novels and 
all contemporary accounts of her. Cassandra’s drawing may have been quite like 
Jane physically, but has failed to catch her sparkle.’ Dring took pains to study 
the costume of the period, and changed Jane Austen’s dress from that shown in 
Cassandra’s sketch to a smarter long-sleeved muslin gown with red spots woven 
into the fabric and red trimming at the neckline; it would, however, have been 
more accurate if she had shown the added lappets of the mob-cap as fastened 
under the chin, which was how such caps were normally worn. Dring studied 
the known portraits of other members of the Austen family, and her idea of Jane 
Austen is based largely upon the miniature of brother Henry in middle-age, with 
the result that this face is much thinner, almost bony; she has also taken very 
literally JEAL’s Memoir statement that Jane had ‘a rich colour’, for when the 
picture was published there were comments to the effect that she looked as if she 
were suffering from sunburn. 19 There is indeed some resemblance to the famous 
Ovaltine poster of the 1930s, where a red-faced dairymaid with cap lappets flying 
loose presents a basket of eggs and wheat to the would-be purchaser. The portrait 
is now in the main exhibition area at the Jane Austen Centre in Bath. 

19. Lief Bruylant, 2006. This mural artist was commissioned by the present 
owners of Godmersham to create a fresco, in acrylic, for the interior of the 
eighteenth-century Doric-temple-style summerhouse in the grounds, following 
its recent renovation. This is not a portrait, but shows a back view of Jane Austen 
sitting indoors at work on her writing-slope and looking out through the window 
in front of her over the grounds of the Godmersham estate. It is based very largely 
on a watercolour in Bristol Art Gallery: ‘A view through the window into the 
garden at 14 St James Square, Bristol’, which is attributed to the then owner of 
that house, Thomas Pole (1753-1829). 20 

20. Tony Collins, 2007. Practically every book on Jane Austen published today 
attempts to put her features on the cover, and it would be impossible to keep track 
of all these drawings, some of which verge on caricature. Perhaps the last word, 
at present, should rest with Wordsworth Editions Ltd, a firm which specialises 
in reprinting classics very cheaply in paperback format. In March 2007 their 
Managing Director. Elena Trayler, was quoted as saying: ‘The poor old thing 
didn’t have anything going for her in the way of looks. Her original portrait is 
very, very dowdy. It wouldn’t be appealing to readers, so I took it upon myself 
to commission a new picture of her. We’ve given her a bit of a makeover, with 
make-up and some hair extensions and removed her nightcap. Now she looks 
great - as if she’s just walked out of a salon’. 21 This turns out to be a version of 
the Wedding-Ring Portrait, created by the firm’s graphics designer, and has been 
used by Wordsworth Editions for the cover of a reprint of JEAL’s Memoir. 

In May 1813, when Sense and Sensibility and Pride and Prejudice were 
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selling well and readers were stalling to wonder who the anonymous ‘A Lady’ 
was and what she might look like, Jane Austen went to London and saw the 
exhibition of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s works organised by the Society of Painters 
in Oil and Water Colours at Wigley’s Great Room, no. 5 Spring Gardens. Later 
that year she joked to Cassandra: ‘I do not despair of having my picture in the 
Exhibition at last - all white & red, with my Head on one Side - ’ which is a fair 
comment upon Reynolds’s favourite pose for female portraits. 22 It is much to be 
regretted that we cannot have her reaction to and comments upon all these modern 
attempts to invent her portrait, based as they are upon little more than our own 
contemporary quirks and fantasies. 

Notes 

1 E.g., as reproduced in Deirdre Le Faye: Jane Austen, a Family Record (2nd edn, 
Cambridge University Press, 2004), p. 82. Another silhouette, by the London 
artists Miers & Field, which shows a pretty young woman with a fashionable 
hairstyle, is sometimes stated to be of Cassandra, but as it was painted between 
1810-21, when Cassandra would have been aged 37-48, this cannot be a correct 
identification. It may instead perhaps be an image of Fanny Knight. 

2 National Portrait Gallery collection no. 3630; its provenance is discussed in 
their catalogue by Richard Walker: Regency Portraits (1985), vol. I pp. 16-17. 

3 James Edward Austen-Leigh: A Memoir of Jane Austen and other family 
recollections ; ed Kathryn Sutherland (Oxford World’s Classics, 2002), pp. 
44, 70, 139, 158 and 169. This edition reprints Henry Austen’s ‘Biographical 
Notice’ and includes essays and letters written by JEAL’s sisters Anna Lefroy 
and Caroline Austen to help him with the composition of the Memoir. 

4 Joan Hassall’s AGM lecture is reprinted in full in the Collected Reports of the 
Jane Austen Society , vol. II (1966-75), pp. 201-09. The Folio Society reprinted 
the novels, with her illustrations, in separate volumes between 1957-1962, and 
thereafter as a boxed set in 1975. 

5 The Diary of the Revd William Jones 1777-1821, ed. O.F. Christie (Brentano’s, 
London, 1929), pp. 275-6. Mrs Hawkins wrote The Countess and Gertrude, 
or, Modes of Discipline in 1811; Rosanne, or, a Father’s Labour Lost in 1814; 
and Heraline, or, Opposite Proceedings in 1821. JA read Rosanne, but was not 
very pleased with it - see her comments in Jane Austen’s Letters, ed. Deirdre 
Le Faye (OUP 1995), Letter No. 118, p. 289. 

6 James Andrews was basically a flower painter, active 1830-61, but may perhaps 
be the same as the James Andrews who exhibited a portrait at the Royal 
Academy in 1868 - which might have given JEAL the idea of approaching 
him for this adaptation of Cassandra’s sketch. 

7 Mary Augusta Austen-Leigh: James Edward Austen-Leigh, a memoir by his 
daughter (privately printed 1911), p. 264. 

8 Caroline Ticknor: Glimpses of Authors (London, 1922), pp. 304-09. 

9 The comments by JA’s nieces are preserved in copies of their letters held in the 
files of the National Portrait Gallery, London. 
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10 Deirdre Le Faye: ‘Recollections of Chawton’. in the Times Literary Supplement 
for 3 May 1985, p. 495; see also Jane Austen, a Family Record , pp. 280-81. 

11 See article ‘Could this be Cassandra, Jane Austen’s big sister?’ in the Hampshire 
Chronicle for 9 June 2000. 

12 David Gilson: ‘The Wedding-Ring Portrait’ in JASNANewsletter 22/1, Spring 
2006, p. 2, and JASNA Newsletter 22/3, Winter 2006, p. 22. 

13 David Gilson: Sale Notes, Jane Austen Society Collected Reports III (1976- 
85), p. 264. 

14 Dictionary of British Artists 1880-1940 (Antique Collectors Club, 1976); 
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The Seven Ages of Jane 

Carol Hartley 

I found the subject of this article, perhaps a little incongruously, in the hall at 
Epsom Methodist Church. The church holds a big annual book fair, selling many 
thousands of second-hand books - all donated - and dividing the proceeds between 
NCH Action for Children and the church’s redevelopment fund. At the 2007 fair, 
on one of the trestle tables devoted to literature I spotted a small volume (about 
seven by five inches, and ninety-five pages) entitled Jane Austen by Helen Brown, 
published by Duckworth in 1939. This is the text of a play in four acts, telling the 
story of Jane Austen’s life. It was originally sold with a pink dust-jacket marked 
with the price - three shillings and sixpence (17!4 pence). 1 

Described on the title-page as Jane’s ‘great-great-grand-niece’, Helen Brown 
was the daughter of Francis Brown and his wife Edith Charlotte Hubback. Edith 
and her father John Henry Hubback (1844-1939) were the authors of Jane Austen’s 
Sailor Brothers (1906). John Henry was the son of John Hubback and his wife 
Catherine Anne Austen (1818-1877), eighth of the eleven children of Jane Austen’s 
brother Frank. Helen Brown was a formidably intelligent woman who, after taking 
a degree at Oxford, worked as a librarian in the north of England. Later she lived 
with, and looked after, a Hubback uncle after his retirement from a post in India, 
and she retained some Indian connections to the end of her life. She attended 
the Chawton gatherings regularly down to that of 1975 (the bicentenary of Jane 
Austen’s birth); but after that, very sadly, severe deafness meant that she could no 
longer enjoy such events, and even normal conversation became extremely difficult. 
Latterly she had a ground-floor flat in Winchester. She lived to an advanced age, 
her death being recorded in the Society’s annual Report as recently as 2000. She 
owned items of great Austen interest, including the miniature of Frank Austen as 
a young man. Her home was crammed with books, and at one stage, a pile on the 
floor in one corner contained several first editions of Jane Austen’s novels, with 
contemporary Austen family signatures in them! 2 

The play which Helen Brown wrote as a young woman has twenty characters - 
thirteen members of the Austen family (covering three generations), three servants 
and four unrelated males. Apart from two short scenes at Sidmouth, the action takes 
place in the family homes - Steventon Rectory, two of Henry Austen’s houses in 
London, and Chawton Cottage. There is no preface of any kind: the play opens 
in December 1796 in the parlour at Steventon Rectory, and we are immediately 
plunged into the Austens’ busy family life. The parlour is ‘a comfortable, shabby 
room - the common sitting-room of a large family. Mrs Austen is doing the family 
mending, a formidable pile. She is fifty-seven, a brisk, active, downright woman, 
with a very aristocratic nose.’ Her first speech is addressed to a maid, Nanny, 
saying that there will be eight members of the family to dinner; Nanny then asks 
her to look at the goose, as she fears it may not keep for tomorrow, and they go out, 
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Mrs Austen half annoyed and half rueful at this alteration to the planned menu. 

Eliza de Feuillide, ‘a fascinating widow of thirty-five with a Frenchified air, and 
brilliant dark eyes’, enters with James Austen, the eldest of her cousins. Butterfly 
Eliza is neatly pinned down as ‘a spoilt beauty from the time she was three years old. 
James, in contrast, is a solemn young man of thirty-one, plain, for an Austen - the 
family in general is remarkably handsome - and abjectly in love with Eliza’. She 
begins by reminiscing about the family theatricals of bygone years, then discussing 
Cassandra’s fiance Thomas Fowle and Jane’s flirtation with Tom Lefroy. This, of 
course, provides background information and tells the audience something of the 
present state of the family, but a far more personal note is introduced when Eliza 
starts to tease James about the improvement in his dancing. She cannot believe 
that this is merely to gratify his sister Jane when he accompanies her to balls, and 
thinks there must be some other lady; but James says she knows perfectly well that 
he has no interest in any woman but herself, and that he has loved her ever since 
he can remember. He had proposed to her a year earlier and had been refused, 
but as she leads him on by her lively, coquettish behaviour, he proposes again, 
and is again refused. ‘My poor James, did you really think you would persuade 
me to accept you? You know very well, I have always said I should never marry 
a clergyman’ - a tactless reference on her part to James’s brother Henry causes 
James to lose his temper suddenly and storm out. Eliza does not appear to feel the 
slightest compunction; she regards affairs of the heart merely as opportunities for 
flirting and amusement. 

Jane and Cassandra now enter - Jane just twenty-one, described as ‘rather tall, 
slender and graceful, with curly, brown hair and a bright colour’, Cassandra at 
twenty-three ‘more regularly handsome, but much less animated’. After a frivolous 
speech about Jane’s ‘conquests’ Eliza goes out, leaving Jane to give Cassandra 
(who has been away, staying with her fiance’s family) an account of ‘three balls 
in the last fortnight.’ When Cassandra notices the pile of mending, Jane holds up 
‘an enormous pair of flannel knickers’, 3 saying that Mrs Austen was working on 
a similar garment the day before, when Tom and George Lefroy called. ‘If 1 die an 
old maid at last, I shall certainly blame my mother, for her mending is enough to 
frighten away any but the most determined suitor.’ She gives Cassandra a flippant 
description of her flirtations with Tom, adding that their mother likes him except 
for his nose - ‘I could scarcely hope for an admirer whose nose would come up to 
her standard.’ 

Jane has begun a new novel: ‘The hero and heroine are to hate each other 
through two and a half volumes, and to fall desperately in love in the middle of 
the third. It is to be called First Impressions, or do you think Pride and Prejudice 
would be a better name? He is to be proud and she prejudiced.’ When Nanny 
brings in their little niece Anna, who has been getting underfoot in the kitchen, her 
two aunts take her off with them to hear the ‘real grown up story’ that Jane is going 
to tell Cassandra. 

Eliza enters again, this time with Henry Austen - very different from his eldest 
brother James: not only ‘tall, and excessively handsome’ in the uniform of a 
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Lieutenant of the Oxford Militia, but a more lively character altogether. However, 
he resembles James in one way - he has loved Eliza ever since he could remember. 
He is under the impression that she is going to marry James, and it is Eliza’s 
turn to lose her temper: ‘I cannot imagine why you all suppose that I shall marry 
James ... I, to marry a country parson, and keep fowls, I suppose, and wear flannel 
petticoats!’ 

The second scene of Act I takes place three weeks later, also in the Rectory 
parlour, with Jane and Cassandra discussing the previous night’s ball. Jane wonders 
‘what James meant by dancing so often with Mary Lloyd - nothing at all, I expect.’ 
She assures Cassandra that her own pleasure in a ball is not at all diminished by the 
absence of Tom Lefroy, who has returned to Ireland and is to be called to the Bar, 
and she then makes a comical speech about Mr Blackall, a suitor of the previous 
summer. Cassandra would not wish Jane to marry anyone with such a loud voice 
as his, and Jane replies that ‘It might have been highly convenient when I grew 
old and deaf; but to be obliged to wait till old age to appreciate one’s husband is 
perhaps not the highest sort of domestic felicity.’ 

Mrs Austen joins them with Anna, and shortly afterwards Eliza and Henry come 
in. When James enters, he is slightly taken aback at finding such an assemblage of 
relatives, but he ‘comes bravely on’, addressing his mother: ‘I last night asked Miss 
Mary Lloyd to be my wife, and she was so good as to accept my proposals, subject, 
of course, to your own and my father’s approval.’ They all congratulate him, and 
Mrs Austen is clearly pleased at the match. ‘I have only one objection to Mary, 
and that is her nose ... I hope she may not transmit it to your children. It would 
be a sad thing, indeed, if our nose were not to be handed on.’ The Revd George 
Austen now appears (‘sixty-five, but still extremely handsome, with curling white 
hair and an upright figure’), accompanied by Charles, the youngest of the family. 
On hearing the reason for James’s call, he exclaims ‘Really, my dear boy! This is 
quite a surprise. Miss Mary Lloyd. A very amiable young lady.’ This is followed 
by a splendid stage direction: ‘He is politely trying to conceal his astonishment that 
anyone should want to marry Mary Lloyd! ’ 

The party gradually disperses to prepare for dinner, leaving Eliza and Henry 
alone. Eliza remarks that she hopes ‘Miss Lloyd is as amiable as we all say she is, 
for, from what I saw of her at the ball last night she must be the plainest woman 
in all Hampshire.’ Henry asks ‘Eliza, is there no hope for me, now that James - ?’ 
‘Dear liberty, and dearer flirtation’ prompt Eliza to refuse, but she implies that she 
might reconsider in a year or two. ‘When you are a Captain’, she adds archly - ‘I do 
not think I could marry a Lieutenant - but when you are Captain Austen - perhaps 

and the scene ends as she slips out of the door, Henry rushing after her. 

This act has shown us a large family in a bustling household. Family members 
are presented to us with their different personalities, from James, the most muted, 
to high-spirited, fun-loving Jane. Beautiful, sophisticated Eliza - firmly in control 
of her own destiny, and enjoying playing with the destinies of others - brings an 
exotic sparkle into the Rectory, to set against the more solid Austens. They are 
clearly a sociable family. The action has taken place entirely in the Rectory parlour. 
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with only family members and a servant; but many references to balls, entertaining 
and visiting friends testify to the presence of an extensive neighbourhood society. 
The Austens are firmly embedded in this society, and play their full part in its 
activities. 

This act also has a number of slight, apparently unimportant remarks and 
incidents (omitted from this account for reasons of space) which foreshadow later 
developments, and illuminate - or are illuminated by - subsequent events. The 
three remaining acts all contain echoes from Act I, providing a sense of continuity 
despite human changes and the passage of time. 

Act II opens in July 1801, with Mr and Mrs Austen. Cassandra and Jane on 
holiday in Devon. The first scene (the shortest in the play) is set in the parlour of 
their lodgings at Sidmouth, ‘an upper room with a view of the sea’. Mrs Austen 
has been unwell, but gets up and settles herself in the parlour. When Mr Hunter, 
the local apothecary, makes his usual call, she assures him that she is ‘a great deal 
better’ - having told Cassandra only moments before ‘I am still very poorly, very 
poorly indeed’! 

While they are talking, Mr Austen ushers in Mr Hunter’s brother Robert. No 
description is given of Robert Hunter; the stage-direction says simply that he is 
‘whatever one chooses to imagine the only man Jane Austen ever loved’. He is 
in Holy Orders, and has recently been presented to the living of Checkendon in 
Berkshire, which interests Mrs Austen, as her father had been rector of Harpsden 
not far away. On hearing that Mrs Austen’s father was named Leigh, Robert 
enquires ‘Brother of the great Dr Theophilus Leigh, Master of Balliol, was he 
not?’ which naturally pleases her very much. 

Jane enters, and after formal introductions she sits by the window with some 
embroidery. Robert Hunter ‘strolls over to the window, as if to look at the view’. 
Describing it as ‘delightful’ and Sidmouth as ‘charming’, he asks if the Austens 
are staying long, and learns that they intend to stay a few weeks before going on to 
Teignmouth. Robert and Jane ‘converse with more and more animation during the 
next few minutes’, but we do not hear them. We listen to the discussion between 
Mrs Austen and Mr Hunter; she invites the brothers to dine on Thursday, and they 
can then all go on together to the Sidmouth Assembly. Mr Hunter says he will be 
charmed and, ‘glancing at his brother and Jane’, that he will answer for his brother 
also; but he must now finish his morning round. Bowing to Jane, Robert says ‘I 
shall look for you on the front. Miss Jane, tomorrow’, and Mr Austen shows the 
brothers out. 

Mrs Austen declares that the two agreeable young men ‘will be a great addition 
to our party. Fancy Mr Hunter being at Checkendon! And his speaking so of my 
uncle, the Master of Balliol - it was very properly done. I like him prodigiously.’ 
Cassandra points out that she believes even his nose will pass muster, ‘and that is 
a test which few people can pass, beside your own family.’ Her mother, calling her 
‘a saucy puss’, tells her that noses are of great importance: ‘A good nose is not to 
be sneezed at’! ‘And how do you like Mr Hunter, Jane? I thought he seemed quite 
struck with you , and you had a prodigious deal to say over there in the window.’ 
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But at this Jane jumps up, flings down her work, and saying ‘Oh, Mama, how can 
you rushes out of the room, leaving her astonished mother protesting ‘Really, 
you girls grow more extraordinary every day ... ’ 

The second scene of this act, only slightly longer than the first, takes place in 
the same room a fortnight later. As the scene opens, Cassandra is saying ‘But you 
really do like him, Jane dear, do you not?’ At first Jane makes a joking reply, but 
Cassandra continues to speak seriously, sure that Robert Hunter loves her sister. 
‘I was very much struck by his asking if he might join us at Teignmouth next 
month. I thought it showed him to be really in earnest.’ She adds that he reminds 
her a little of Thomas Fowle, her own dead fiance. At this, Jane flings her arms 
round Cassandra - ‘My dearest, you are too good! When I think of your tragedy, 
it seems dreadful to be so happy myself.’ It is an extraordinary position for her 

- she, who had ‘always set up to be a strong-minded, rational creature, to fall in 
love with a total stranger on three minutes’ acquaintance! ... Do you remember my 
saying in fun that Elinor was to be a portrait of you and Marianne one of myself? 
I am properly punished, indeed, by having my nonsense come true.’ Cassandra 
points out that she sees no resemblance between Robert Hunter and the character 
of Willoughby - ‘Tom Lefroy was much more of a Willoughby.’ They discuss Tom 
briefly, Jane beginning by saying that she had almost forgotten his existence, and 
then return to the present. 

Mrs Austen enters, asking Jane to come out with her: ‘We are to buy you a 
new bonnet.’ When Jane protests that she cannot afford one - ‘I am a beggar till 
next quarter day’ - and that her white bonnet is nearly new and does very well, 
her mother adds that the bonnet is to be a present from her father. This may be 
connected with the fact that Jane has a new suitor, and seems a touching sign of 
her parents’ concern and hopes. ‘Dear papa! Is he coming to help us choose the 
bonnet? I admire his taste very much, and if it is to please a gentleman, you know, 
his advice would be invaluable’ - and Jane goes out. Mrs Austen asks Cassandra 
if she thinks Jane cares for Robert Hunter, and Cassandra replies guardedly ‘I 
daresay she will in time. Mama, if he proves to be really in earnest ...’ Either 
Cassandra does not wish to reveal too much, or else she is herself uncertain of 
the depth and seriousness of Jane’s feelings - which seems possible, as Jane’s 
speeches during this scene have been mainly light-hearted, perhaps even slightly 
evasive. Mrs Austen believes that although Jane is now twenty-five, ‘she is as full 
of whims and fancies as she was at fifteen. Ah well, what will be will be -’ and she 
too goes out. 

Cassandra continues sewing until a maid appears with a letter for her, which 
proves to be from Mr Hunter. ‘What can it be? His brother - a fall from his horse 

- good God! - he is dead - lived only a few hours. Oh, how shall I tell her?’ The 
letter drops to her lap as the scene ends. ‘How shall I ever tell her?’ 

Since virtually nothing is known of this romance in Jane Austen’s life, any 
attempt to depict it on the stage must be either very short and uninformative, or 
padded out with invented particulars. The playwright wisely chose the former 
course. She gave Jane’s suitor a name, a profession and a prospective place of 
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residence, but tells us practically nothing else; he appears only in the shortest scene 
of the play, and is given only seven speeches, the longest consisting of a mere three 
lines. This echoes not only our own lack of information about him, but also the 
brevity of his appearance in Jane’s life. The shadowy story is treated with a respect 
and sensitivity more moving than pages of imagined speech and action would have 
been. 

The final scene of Act II takes place on a Saturday in December 1802 in the 
parlour of Steventon Rectory, now the home of James and Mary Austen - although 
‘home’ is perhaps too friendly a word, since we are told that ‘The room which 
before was cheerful and comfortable, though untidy, now has an air of gloom 
and well-ordered discomfort’. James and Mary are at breakfast, James remarking 
how thin the coffee seems this morning and Mary snappishly rejoining that with 
coffee the price it is, they can barely afford to drink it at all. She nags him about 
their expenditure, grumbling at the cost of schooling for Anna - ‘I could have 
taught her very well myself’ - and during the ensuing exchange (it can hardly be 
called a conversation) every remark by poor James merely provides Mary with 
an opportunity to air some sort of grievance. This part of the scene is discussed 
below. 

In the middle of a speech by Mary, complaining that neither of James’s sisters 
‘married while they had the chance and provided for themselves’, a commotion 
in the hall announces the abrupt arrival of those sisters, returning unexpectedly 
early from their stay with the Bigg family at Manydown. While Mary is fetching 
more coffee and Jane goes upstairs, Cassandra quickly tells James about Jane’s 
acceptance the previous evening of a proposal of marriage from young Harris 
Bigg-Wither and her subsequent withdrawal of that acceptance, and insists that 
James must take Jane and herself home to Bath immediately. The sisters had left 
Manydown without seeing any member of their host’s family, simply leaving notes 
from Jane for Harris and for his sister Catherine. 4 Cassandra is convinced that 
Jane is right not to accept him, and adds that Jane ‘is so afraid Mr Bigg-Wither will 
ride over for an explanation. She could not stand it, indeed she could not.’ 

After some pressure James agrees to escort them home, and Cassandra further 
insists that Mary - while being given some explanation - must be told nothing 
of what has happened while the sisters are still in the Rectory. ‘Nothing. Do you 
understand?’ ‘... she is not to be told anything until we are gone. I will not have 
her worry Jane.’ Rising to the occasion, James explains to Mary that Cassandra and 
Jane have to travel home as quickly as possible, and as they cannot go by coach 
alone he must accompany them. In response to her protests and questions he says 
only ‘My sisters must be home with all speed - that must suffice for the present’, 
and hustles her out of the room to pack his valise while he rides over to Ashe to see 
if Mr Lefroy can take his Sunday service. 

Left to themselves the sisters discuss the matter, Cassandra showing the most 
loving concern. Jane believes that Cassandra knows why she cannot marry Harris 
Bigg-Wither; Cassandra refers hesitantly to ‘what happened at Sidmouth two 
summers ago’, and Jane says ‘After that, marriage with anyone else is impossible.’ 
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‘But, my dearest, he is dead. Are you sure? You are still young.’ Jane, however, 
is quite sure. ‘This unhappy affair has at least made me know my own feelings. 
For Mr Bigg-Wither I feel everything but love - respect, affection, esteem. I was 
inexpressibly touched by his proposals. That was what made me so weak as to 
accept him at first. But I was wrong, very wrong. It was far more cruel to accept 
and afterwards change my mind than to have refused him in the first place’, and 
she expresses her grief that both she and Cassandra should have lost the men they 
loved. When Cassandra says ‘We will console each other’, Jane replies ‘Yes, we 
will be prosy old maids, good for nothing, and wished away by everybody, like 
poor Mrs Stent.’ Then she becomes more cheerful, although it seems a rather forced 
cheerfulness, referring to her novel about Bath which ‘will make my fortune, I dare 
say, when it is published. I only hope I may not have to go to court like poor Miss 
Burney. We shall be famous yet, Cassandra, my love.’ 

The scene ends with Mary’s re-entry. When she exclaims in surprise ‘My 
beautiful dish of eggs not touched!’ Jane begins breakfast, declaring that she will 
have two eggs and more of Mary’s ‘excellent coffee’. 5 

This scene is painful not so much because of Jane’s predicament, sad though that 
is, as because the opening part of it paints an extremely grim picture of the James 
Austens’ marriage. Mary Austen is depicted as a very bitter and jealous woman 
- indeed, the playwright has cast her as the villain of the piece. 6 Almost every 
sentence Mary utters is either a complaint or a criticism. She tells her husband 
that ‘We must not be copying your brother Edward’s style of living, nor Henry’s 
either, for that matter, though how Henry can afford to live so high, I am sure I do 
not know. It is his wife’s influence, I have no doubt. Eliza will never be satisfied 
till she has ruined him in one way or another.’ This diatribe is followed by ‘an 
uncomfortable silence’; then James, valiantly trying another subject, observes how 
pleasant it has been to have Cassandra and Jane staying with them, and how much 
they too have enjoyed visiting their former home and seeing many old friends. To 
this Mary retorts resentfully ‘I am sure I do not know why they should care for 
their old country acquaintance, now that they are at Bath and do nothing but enjoy 
themselves. I must say, some people are always in luck - living at Bath - parties 
every day - constantly at the rooms - all the gay, fashionable world - whilst we are 
still stuck down here at Steventon. I am sure I do not know how long it is since I 
went anywhere but just to dine at the Manor or at Deane.’ ‘And now they are gone 
to Manydown. When are we ever asked to Manydown, I should like to know? But 
of course they are fine ladies from Bath, and hear all the news, so naturally their 
company is better worth having than mine.’ James points out that his sisters may 
seem fortunate now, but he fears that after his father’s death ‘they will be left very 
poorly off’, and it is then that Mary states that ‘they should have married while 
they had the chance ... they are not too old yet, by a long way.’ James reminds 
her of the death of Cassandra’s fiance, but Mary does not consider ‘that Cassandra 
need determine on being an old maid and a burden to her family, because she 
was disappointed at four-and-twenty.’ James replies stiffly that Cassandra was 
very much attached to Thomas Fowle, and he does not think she would care to 
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marry any other man; to this Mary declares that ‘Jane, at any rate, has no reason 
to be an old maid, but her own contrariness.’ (This attitude shows the wisdom of 
Cassandra’s decree that Mary must not learn what has happened at Many down 
until Jane is out of reach.) 

Mary’s total lack of generosity goes well beyond financial and material matters; 
we see a woman of an ungenerous, grudging spirit, apparently incapable of 
sympathy and understanding. This is all shown in skilfully-written dialogue through 
which Mary’s character reveals itself, and which carries immediate conviction. It 
is difficult to decide which of the two people represented here is the more unhappy: 
James, irrevocably tied to a sour-tempered shrew who can see nothing but cause 
for complaint in every subject; or Mary, bitterly envious (whether aware of it or 
not) of what she sees as other women’s good fortune and success, and who - as 
either the cause or the result of that envy - is trapped within her own shrivelled 
nature. 

In Mansfield Park, we are left to imagine what Mrs Norris’s marriage had 
been like. In a scene with implications as chilling as anything in the novel, Helen 
Brown’s play depicts that marriage. 

Act III opens with a much-needed change to a light-hearted and even festive 
atmosphere, the first scene depicting the back drawing-room of the Henry Austens’ 
house in Sloane Street on an April evening in 1811. Jane, ‘in her best evening 
gown and with her hair elaborately dressed’, is struggling with galley proofs, as 
she is engaged in preparing Sense and Sensibility for publication. On his entrance, 
Henry (who ‘at thirty-nine is, if anything, more charming than he was at twenty- 
five’) exclaims ‘My dear sister, you seem likely to strangle yourself. I had no idea 
proof-correcting was so dangerous a pursuit.’ Disentangling herself, Jane refers 
to the book as her ‘darling child’, and Henry hopes it will be ‘the eldest of a large 
family.’ Jane says it is all his doing, thanking him for his encouragement and for 
the loan which has made publication possible. This part of the scene shows the 
special closeness and affection between brother and sister, as they indulge in happy 
dreams of her future success as an author. 

Eliza now joins them, very fashionably dressed. Although she has not given up 
‘the art of fascination ... all that remains of her beauty is her brilliant dark eyes, 
which are as wonderful as ever’. She is anxious in case Jane has got printers’ 
ink on the new gown, although Jane declares that had she done so, ‘I should be 
inclined to regard it as a glorious scar, gained in the cause of literature’. 

Henry now informs them that Charles Austen has just arrived back in England 
- his first visit for seven years, during which time he has married and had two 
daughters. Eliza says that ‘if he brings a black wife to my party, I shall never forgive 
you, Henry’, but he tells her that Charles’s wife, ‘whatever her complexion’, has 
been unwell and is unable to come. 

Charles is welcomed with delight on his entrance, and Eliza explains that 
tonight’s party will be ‘a very trifling affair ... Parties are nothing now’ compared 
with those at Versailles during her youth, before the French Revolution - and she 
holds them spellbound for a moment, as she re-enacts her role as a shepherdess in 
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a court masque performed before Queen Marie Antoinette. Then in a long speech 
addressed to Charles, she gives a graphic account of her escape with Henry from 
France in May 1803 when Napoleon once again declared war on England after 
a short period of peace, and a number of English travellers were trapped on the 
Continent. Henry, feigning severe toothache, had sat well wrapped up in a corner 
of the carriage, while Eliza with her perfect command of French had ensured that 
they got across the frontier in safety. 7 She tells this story with considerable elan, 
expressing her liveliness and love of drama. It is also, perhaps, intended by the 
playwright to illustrate Eliza’s self-centred nature. She has just welcomed Charles 
Austen back to England after a seven-year absence, yet instead of questioning him 
- or allowing Henry and Jane to do so - about his naval adventures and his wife 
and young family, she tells him a story eight years old in which she played the 
central part. At the end of the scene, Henry and Eliza leave the room to prepare to 
receive their guests, while Jane and Charles remain behind to ‘talk comfortably’, 
as Jane says. 

This scene is one of charm and high spirits, but it includes a reference to a 
darker side of Austen family relationships, albeit conveyed in Eliza’s witty, brittle 
tones. She regrets that James Austen’s daughter Anna was not permitted to come 
to the party, the invitation having resulted in a ‘set down’ from Anna’s stepmother. 
Henry’s ‘amiable sister-in-law ... Mrs James Austen has the idea, I believe, that I 
am hardly reputable and would corrupt the poor child’s morals.’ ‘However, as Mrs 
James is determined to think so very ill of me, who is to prevent her? To be sure, 
James would have married me, if I would have had him, but she need not always 
be remembering it, if she does not like the idea.’ Eliza is presented throughout 
the play as a lightweight, superficial character, often inattentive to others; but she 
seems here to sum up poor Mary Austen fairly shrewdly. 

The second scene of this act is set in the parlour of Chawton Cottage at the 
beginning of 1813. Cassandra is forty and Jane thirty-seven, and they ‘begin 
to look their age. They wear mob caps and are very plainly dressed.’ They are 
impatient for the arrival of Pride and Prejudice, due (perhaps somewhat overdue) 
from Egerton the publisher. Jane confesses that she thinks Elizabeth Bennet ‘as 
delightful a creature as ever appeared in print’, and will be unable to tolerate 
anyone who does not like her. ‘To like Darcy and Elizabeth shall be enough, they 
may hate all the others, and I shall not care.’ Cassandra disagrees, hoping that 
readers will also admire the depiction of such characters as Mr and Mrs Bennet, Mr 
Collins and Lady Catherine. Referring to her current work. Mansfield Park, Jane 
says that her heroine Fanny Price is ‘got into the very interesting situation of being 
almost engaged to the wrong man. If I do not give her my attention, I may find that 
she has accepted him while my back was turned, and brought the whole story to 
an untimely end, leaving me with nothing to fill the third volume.’ She begins to 
write, but pushes her paper under the blotter when Cassandra thinks she hears the 
door; Jane is ‘ so thankful we never had that door mended. The noise just gives me 
warning enough’, and she returns to her sewing as their niece Anna comes in - ‘a 
very beautiful girl, brilliant and wilful'. 
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Anna discusses with her aunts the progress of her relationship with Ben Lefroy. 
Her father would have no objection to their marriage, but her stepmother does 
not like Ben, and ‘as you very well know, papa will do whatever mama says’. 
Cassandra begins to reprove the girl for talking in this way, but Jane interrupts her 
to discuss the novel Anna is writing - ‘three or four families in a country village 
is the very thing to work on ‘Why, Aunt Jane, you speak just as though you 
wrote novels yourself.’ ‘Do I? Perhaps it is because I read so many. I must have 
read hundreds and hundreds of novels at one time or another ... ’ But a few minutes 
later, when Anna mentions that she had refused to take a book called Sense and 
Sensibility from the Alton library - ‘1 knew it must be rubbish from the title’ - her 
aunts, in fits of laughter, agree that they must let her into the secret. They do so, 
and add that Jane’s next work. Pride and Prejudice , has just been published. When 
Anna remarks jealously that she supposes her cousin Fanny knows all about the 
books, Jane responds that she does, but reminds Anna that she herself, as a little 
girl at Steventon, heard a story about Mr Darcy and Elizabeth, which is part of the 
new novel, Tong before anyone except Aunt Cassandra’. 

James, Edward and Fanny now appear (James looking ‘worried and irritable’), 
but soon Jane and Fanny are left alone, and Jane opens the parcel which Fanny has 
brought from London, to reveal the three volumes of Pride and Prejudice. She 
is overjoyed to receive her ‘own darling child’, but soon she and Fanny turn to a 
discussion of Fanny’s admirer John Plumtre. ‘Much of the text here is based on 
parts of Jane’s letters to Fanny dated 18-20 November and 30 November 1814. 8 
‘When Cassandra re-enters, she sees the new novel, and suggests that as Fanny can 
stay to dinner they should begin a reading. Fanny takes off her bonnet, they settle 
down and Jane starts to read.’ 

This scene, in addition to showing Jane's delight in Pride and Prejudice, 
also depicts the contrast between her two eldest nieces: Anna beautiful, volatile 
and impetuous, Fanny precise, disciplined and perhaps of a somewhat anxious 
temperament. It is easy to see that they might not take to each other. The description 
of Fanny as ‘a compact little person, with a mature manner, though she is only 
twenty’, is far from appealing, although the playwright appears to treat the two 
girls impartially. 

The first scene of Act IV is set in Henry Austen’s drawing-room at Hans Place 
one evening in November 1815, during his convalescence after the recent illness. 
While Fanny talks to her uncle, Cassandra and Jane comment how thankful they 
are that they persuaded Henry to move after Eliza’s death, as he would have missed 
her far more had he remained in the Sloane Street house. Jane adds that she is also 
glad of the move because the new house is not nearly so expensive, ‘and I have 
some cause to fear that all is not well with his business affairs. However, I should 
not trouble you with that. It may come to nothing.’ 

The Revd James Stanier Clarke and Mr Haden. the apothecary who has been 
attending Henry, have been to dinner (and presumably are now sitting over their 
port, after the ladies’ withdrawal from the dining-room). During the meal it had 
been left to Cassandra to entertain Mr Clarke, which proved dull for her, but Henry 
points out that ‘We do not have the Prince’s chaplain to dine every day’. 
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When the two guests enter the drawing-room, Mr Haden joins Fanny and they 
talk happily by the piano, looking at some music, while Cassandra sits beside 
Henry. Mr Clarke ‘makes his way firmly to Jane’, and breaks into ponderous, 
elaborate speech. ‘You must allow me to say, madam, what pleasure it has given 
me to meet your amiable family. A family party such as this, animated by innocent 
gaiety and mirth, must always be delightful to one who, like myself, lives much 
alone or in the formal ceremony of the court.’ He adds that ‘One may see that the 
inimitable wit and humour, united with just feeling and high principles, which are 
so abundantly displayed, dear madam, in your excellent novels - all this, one may 
see, is characteristic of your family as a whole ... ’ When Jane can get a word in 
edgeways, she refers to Mr Clarke’s comment (made during her visit to Carlton 
House a few days before, to see the Prince Regent’s library) that she was at liberty 
to dedicate any future work to His Royal Highness. Mr Clarke assures her that 
she may do so, and she informs him that the forthcoming book is entitled Emma. 
He suggests that she should ‘delineate in some future work the habits of life, 
the character and enthusiasms of a clergyman ...’ and a discussion follows, Mr 
Clarke’s speeches showing his pompous self-importance. At last he takes a formal 
and wordy farewell of the company. 

Henry remarks that from what he heard, Mr Clarke had been urging Jane 
‘to write a novel on the sublime subject of himself.’ After some raillery and an 
energetic outline of a ludicrous plot for such a work, which provides the party 
with a great deal of fun, the general discussion ends; Jane, Fanny and Henry talk 
together, while Mr Haden questions Cassandra about Jane and her work. He envies 
her the chance of hearing each new story from Jane herself, and asks if Jane has 
changed greatly since her young womanhood. Cassandra accepts that ‘I suppose 
she is changed. She is thinner, paler, not so handsome as when she was young.’ 
However, Mr Haden will not allow this: ‘She is better than young, she is complete, 
she is perfect.’ Carried away by his enthusiasm, he continues ‘She is so altogether 
delightful that it seems extraordinary that she has never - Is one allowed to ask - ?’ 
but at this intrusion ‘Cassandra stiffens’, and Mr Haden has to beat a hasty retreat: 
‘No, I see one is not allowed. How right you are! Dear Miss Austen, forgive my 
impertinence, as I honour your discretion.’ 9 She replies merely ‘I have always 
thought that private affairs should be kept private’; at this point Henry creates a 
diversion by suggesting that Fanny should sing, and she begins to do so as the 
scene ends. 

The conversation between Mr Clarke and Jane is one of the strongest parts 
of this scene, together with the discussion after his departure of comical ideas 
for a novel. These two sections stand out because they are based on the actual 
correspondence between Jane and Mr Clarke in late 1815 and the spring of 1816, 
and Jane’s burlesque ‘Plan of a Novel’ compiled about 1815. 10 In taking most of 
Mr Clarke’s speeches from the real-life letters, the playwright implies that he was 
as pompous and conceited in person as he was on paper. If this was indeed the case, 
Jane Austen must have been torn between mirth and alarm to find that Mr Collins 
had materialised in front of her! 
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The final scene of the play is set in the parlour of Chawton Cottage in March 
1817, during Jane’s last illness. Fanny calls, to hear from Cassandra that Jane is a 
little better this morning, but ‘oh, Fanny, 1 fear it is something more serious than 
we thought. She is such a dreadful colour and so wasted, I am sure it cannot be any 
ordinary complaint.’ ‘... if I should lose her, I do not know how I should bear it.’ 
Cassandra breaks down momentarily, then recovers herself and goes to help Jane 
downstairs. There follows a harrowing description of Jane’s appearance: ‘dying of 
cancer,[she]has a dreadful greenish pallor, with black circles round the eyes. Tier 
face is fallen in and she would be hardly recognizable, were it not for her voice and 
manner, which are unchanged.’ Fanny, choking back tears, tries to greet her aunt 
cheerfully; Jane sits in an easy chair, and Cassandra arranges another so that Jane 
can put her feet up. When Fanny presses her to use the sofa, Jane explains that if 
her mother found her on it she would wish to relinquish it herself. ‘At her age, you 
know, that would not do; and, really, I am very comfortable like this.’ 11 

Cassandra leaves Jane and Fanny together, and Fanny interests Jane with 
news of her admirer John Plumtre - now her former admirer, as he has turned his 
attentions elsewhere. ‘I begin to think I shall never marry at all. There is my cousin 
Anna with two children already’, but (in a speech taken from part of Jane’s letter 
to Fanny dated 13 March 1817) her aunt assures her that ‘the right man will come 
at last’. Jane suddenly leans back and puts her hand to her side, but dismisses the 
trouble as ‘a stupid pain that I have sometimes. It is gone now.’ She tells Fanny 
that Henry is due to arrive today, and is to preach on Sunday. Fanny cannot imagine 
her uncle as a clergyman, but Jane replies that it was his original choice of career 
when young, and she believes it was due to Eliza’s influence that he gave up the 
idea - ‘She could never abide a clergyman, you know. Poor Eliza, she had some 
very wrong-headed notions. However, I am very glad that he has taken orders at 
last.’ After referring very briefly to the failure of Henry’s bank. Fanny asks when 
Jane’s new novel will appear, but Jane says ‘You will not like it, so you need not 
be impatient. You may perhaps like the heroine, she is almost too good for me.’ 
Her name is Anne Elliot, and she is twenty-seven; Fanny agrees that this is old for 
a heroine (as it happens, Fanny herself would marry at that age), ‘but I am sure I 
shall like her better than that odious Emma.’ 12 

After Fanny has gone, Jane takes paper and pencil and begins writing, but is 
interrupted by the entrance of her eighteen-year-old nephew Edward. Delighted to 
see him, she refers humorously to his time at Winchester, now ended (in a speech 
taken from the beginning of her letter to Edward of 16-17 December 1816). She 
is working on a new novel, about a seaside resort. Asking him how his novel 
is progressing, she is sorry to learn that he has lost two and a half chapters; but 
even had she been at Steventon lately and able to steal them, they would not be 
much use to her. The playwright here gives some of Jane’s most famous words, 
taken from the same letter: ‘What should I do with your strong, manly, spirited 
sketches, full of variety and glow? How could I possibly join them on to the little 
bit of ivory - two inches wide - on which I work with so fine a brush as produces 
little effect after much labour.’ But her nephew responds that he does not think 
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anyone’s writing, even Walter Scott’s, can stand beside hers - no-one writes as she 
does. ‘There should be a statue to you. Aunt Jane, truly there should.’ Laughing, 
she replies ‘I shall insist on being done in my best gown, and I must have a cup- 
and-ball in my hand’; taking the ivory cup-and-ball from the table beside her, she 
adds that this is one of her chief accomplishments, at which she can beat all her 
nephews and nieces. Edward exclaims ‘A cup-and-ball! Of course. Do not you 
see. Aunt Jane, it would be a symbol? The whole world, tied by a string, for you 
to play with.’ Jane considers this ‘A very pretty compliment, and about as accurate 
as compliments usually are. It is a great thing, at my time of life, to have charming 
young nephews to pay me compliments, however extravagant.’ 

Cassandra enters again, and she and Edward agree that Jane must not be tired 
by visitors. Telling his aunts that his family intend to come to Chawton on Sunday 
to hear Henry preach, Edward leaves them to ride back to Steventon in time for 
dinner. Cassandra, having been assured that there is nothing Jane requires, goes out 
leaving her sister writing. After pausing during another spasm of pain, Jane takes 
up the pencil again as the curtain falls. 

The distressing opening of this scene is at least partly counteracted by Jane’s 
obvious courage, and by the fact that we see her still taking pleasure in visits from 
younger members of the family, and still able to interest herself in her new novel. 
The chief image one carries away from the scene - and. indeed, perhaps from the 
work as a whole - is the playwright’s wonderful use of Jane’s dexterity with the 
cup-and-ball. The play ends with this inspired symbol of the writer of genius who 
had ‘the whole world, tied by a string, ... to play with.’ 

Notes 

1 My copy lacks the dust jacket, and this information was supplied by Chris 
Viveash. I am grateful to him for reading and commenting on this article in 
draft. 

2 For the information about Helen Brown I am indebted to Miss Helen Lefroy, 
who remembers her well. 

3 According to C.W.Cunnington, P.Cunnington and Charles Beard , A Dictionary 
of English Costume (1960), the term ‘knickers’ for the female undergarment 
came into use in the 1890s. 

4 This seems a rather cursory way of handling an extremely delicate situation. 
One cannot help suspecting that, in reality, Jane’s innate rectitude and honesty 
compelled her to steel herself to meet Harris that morning and explain in 
person. 

5 It is uncertain whether this last expression is flattery on Jane’s part, or whether 
Mary - perhaps slightly in awe of her sisters-in-law - does in fact give them 
better coffee than she provides for her husband’s consumption. It is, of course, 
also possible that after all Jane has been through in the past twelve or fourteen 
hours, she is not her normal self, and is incapable of her usual discrimination 
regarding food and drink. 

6 As is well known, a number of Jane Austen’s biographers have taken a critical 
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view of Mary Lloyd; but I know of only one other work which makes her as 
unpleasant as she is here. Interestingly, this is also a fictionalised account of 
Jane’s life - the novel Parson Austen’s Daughter by Helen Ashton, published 
in 1949. This depicts Mary as a grasping, manipulative schemer, who managed 
to bring about George Austen’s retirement and the family’s removal to Bath 
so that she and James could take possession of Steventon Rectory and an 
increased income. However, in the final chapter of the book Mary goes some 
way towards redeeming herself by her help when staying in Winchester during 
the last weeks of Jane’s life: ‘She was a skilled nurse, and when she had taken 
off her best black silk and tied an apron over a clean gingham gown, she was 
once again the active neat-handed Mary Lloyd of their young days together at 
Steventon. her mean cross ways were all forgotten. Jane seemed to like having 
her there and once in her weak wandering voice said, “Mary, you have always 
been a kind sister to me.’’ ’ 

7 Alas for the playwright - Deirdre Le Faye has shown that Henry Austen was 
already back in England by the time of Eliza’s escape from France, so his attack 
of toothache is doubly fictitious. Le Faye, Jane Austen’s ‘Outlandish Cousin’: 
The Life and Letters of Eliza de Feuillide (2002), p. 162; also Jane Austen: A 
Family Record (2nd edn, 2004), p. 139. Among those marooned in France were 
Fanny Burney - Madame D’Arblay - her husband and young son. who were 
unable to return to England for eleven years. One of those who reached home 
in time was Thomas Wedgwood (died 1805), uncle of both Emma Wedgwood 
(born 1808) and Emma’s husband Charles Darwin. 

8 In comparing the text of some of the speeches with Jane Austen’s letters, I have 
used Deirdre Le Faye, ed. Jane Austen’s Letters (3rd edn, 1995). 

9 The gentlemanly, cultured Mr Haden who appears in Jane’s letters in late 1815 
would never have dreamed of trespassing so very rudely on private ground, and 
this piece of dialogue strikes a badly jarring note. 

10 Edited by R.W .Chapman and published as Plan of a Novel According to Hints 
from various Quarters With Opinions on ‘MansfieldPark’and ‘Emma ’(Oxford, 
1926). More recently it has appeared in Catharine and Other Writings ed. 
Margaret Anne Doody and Douglas Murray (OUP, 1993). 

11 More than one commentator has noted Edward Knight’s failure to provide a 
second sofa. Is it possible that the offer was made, but refused? Jane would 
presumably have wished her home environment to remain little changed, 
making concessions to her illness only where absolutely necessary. 

12 It is sad that in later life Fanny herself displayed a good deal of the managing 
- not to say interfering - tendencies of ‘that odious Emma’, and was every 
bit as mindful of distinctions of rank and class; and there was no real-life Mr 
Knightley to point out the error of her ways. 
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Jane Austen’s curiosity 

Tom Sperlinger 

‘Where shall I begin?’ wrote Jane Austen in a letter of 1808. ‘Which of all my 
important nothings shall I tell you first?’ 1 The letter was to her sister, Cassandra, 
written from their brother James’s house, at Godmersham in Kent. This was an 
uncertain time in Jane Austen’s life or, at least, one that seems uncertain to us 
now, partly because for much of the decade after 1800 she almost disappears from 
the record 2 . We know that Jane Austen appears to have left off novel writing in the 
late 1790s, and that she was not published until 1811. We also know that, after her 
father’s death in 1805, she lived a relatively unsettled life, moving about between 
different family members, and there are hints in this letter that she felt unwelcome 
at Godmersham. It is tempting, therefore, to read a tone of bitterness or depression 
into that phrase ‘important nothings’. Such a reading seems to be confirmed when, 
in the same letter, she admits to feeling ‘rather languid and solitary’. But 1 think 
that reading any personal correspondence is more difficult than that, and that the 
tone here is more elusive. The critic Simon Jarvis has written: 

[Jane] Austen’s letters are so staccato in their construction that the indicators 
which readers usually rely on to determine tone in the novels are often 
absent. It is sometimes hard to tell whether a given sentence reflects Austen’s 
sincere interest in the details of domestic life, or barely concealed rage at the 
restricted milieu in which her intelligence must find ways of surviving: ‘You 
know how interesting the purchase of a sponge-cake is to me.’ 3 
The reference to the sponge cake appears in the same letter of 1808. 4 It is in 
a paragraph that provides particular challenges for the reader, one in which 
Jane Austen responds point-by-point to various matters raised in a letter she has 
received from Cassandra. Most of the sentences do not connect to one another 
and, since Cassandra’s letter itself has not survived, much of the context or tone 
seems impossible to recover. 

I want to explore a relationship that Jarvis sets up, through the example of 
the sponge cake, between intelligence and the form in which it is expressed, 
particularly through interest in the details of every-day or domestic life. I will 
suggest that in Jane Austen’s work the two should not be seen in tension, as 
Jarvis implies; that there is no need, in other words, to see ‘important things’ 
and ‘nothings’ in opposition to one another. It is here that the word ‘curiosity’ is 
useful, as an extract from the Oxford English Dictionary illustrates: 

‘curiosity’ 

I. As a personal attribute. 

5. Desire to know or learn: 

a. In a blamable sense: The disposition to inquire too minutely into anything; 
undue or inquisitive desire to know or learn. 

b. In a neutral or good sense: The desire or inclination to know or learn about 
anything, esp. what is novel or strange; a feeling of interest leading one to 
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inquire about anything. 

c. Inquisitiveness in reference to trifles or matters which do not concern 
one. 

The definitions in ‘b’ and the first half of ‘c’ set up a relationship between the 
desire to know in the abstract or the desire to engage with ‘anything’ (curiosity 
in its broadest sense) and an interest in small things or nothings. Both meanings 
might be implied or contained in the same word. The ‘a’ definition and the second 
half of ‘c’ suggest curiosity as something that is also potentially ‘blamable’; it 
can mean inquisitiveness into ‘matters which do not concern one’. This reminds 
us of the complex negotiations involved in knowing another person, but also in 
wanting to know what they know. Curiosity can begin in an acknowledgement of 
the separateness of other people. 

Perhaps there is no better example of usage of the word in a ‘blamable’ 
sense than in relation to Jane Austen’s life. Here, for example, is Henry Austen, 
Jane’s brother, in a ‘biographical preface’ published with Northanger Abbey and 
Persuasion: 

The following pages are the production of a pen which has already contributed 
in no small degree to the entertainment of the public. And when the public, 
which has not been insensible to the merits of ‘Sense and Sensibility,’ ‘Pride 
and Prejudice,’ ‘Mansfield Park,’ and ‘Emma,’ shall be informed that the 
hand which guided that pen is now mouldering in the grave, perhaps a brief 
account of Jane Austen will be read with a kindlier sentiment than simple 
curiosity. 5 

The quick recurrence of the phrase ‘the public’ in the first and second sentences here 
is anxious, reminding us that Jane Austen’s works were already, and increasingly, 
popular and that this was strange for her family, since for most of her life she had 
lived in obscurity. One wonders too about the balance between ‘kindlier’ and 
‘simple’. Might there have been a kinder form of curiosity, respecting the limits 
that Henry Austen was seeking to establish? Or was curiosity always outside the 
approved range of ‘sentiment’ or feeling? 

There are biographical implications to these questions, which I will glance at 
without exploring them fully. A recent biography by David Nokes suggests that 
there was a ‘habit’ in the Austen family of ‘suppressing awkward or embarrassing 
facts’. 6 Nokes sees Cassandra burning her sister’s letters (and presumably Henry’s 
attempt to dampen speculation about her life) as symptoms of this, attempts to 
repel curiosity, which at the same time flattened the narrative of Jane Austen’s 
life. 7 Whether or not one agrees with Nokes’s conclusions, the questions he raises 
are useful. When and how is it appropriate to seek knowledge of other people? On 
what occasions might curiosity be seen as unkind or unfeeling? When, in contrast, 
is it a vital part of a full engagement with others? 

An association between curiosity and moral uncertainty in our culture may 
in part originate in the desire to know which leads to Adam and Eve’s fall from 
Eden. After all, the ‘tree of knowledge of good and evil’ (Genesis 2.13) from 
which Eve eats is ‘a tree to be desired to make one wise’ (3.6), and it is after eating 
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from it that she and Adam first become ashamed of their nakedness. The desire 
to know is entangled in that story, therefore, with questions about whether that 
desire is sinful or transgressive, perhaps especially for women. Any interpretation 
of the story is likely to hinge on the question of whether the knowledge that is 
acquired of good and evil is entirely sinful, or implies some level of maturity 
and the acquisition of a capacity for moral judgment. Either way, knowledge is 
associated with uncertainty about whether knowing means betraying a form of 
innocence, with self-consciousness, and with what arises out of that: knowledge, 
including sexual knowledge, of the other. 

This is relevant not only because Jane Austen’s novels are part of an English 
literary tradition in which the Bible is central. They are also often stories of 
education, of young women encountering what is novel or strange, entering the 
world and coming into a fuller or mature relationship with it; and questions of 
ignorance or innocence, and the acquisition of knowledge, are inevitably part of 
that process. They are often novels about the discovery or recovery of self-hood, 
and curiosity seems central there too (a point I will return to later). These novels 
are also stories of courtship, of developing self-consciousness and attraction to 
the other. But, for the heroine, sexual knowledge of the other is always withheld 
beyond the bounds of the story. In one sense, at least, these are stories about the 
desire to know rather than the experience of knowledge. 

Some way into Northanger Abbey , the heroine, Catherine Morland, has just 
been discussing the education of children with Henry Tilney and his family, 
in particular the ‘torment’ of their learning to read. After some talk about the 
pleasures of reading, the conversation moves to drawing and the picturesque. 
Catherine feels ‘quite lost’ and ‘ashamed of her ignorance’. The narrator intrudes 
to say that this is 

a misplaced shame. Where people wish to attach they should always be 
ignorant. To come with a well-informed mind, is to come with an inability of 
administering to the vanity of others, which a sensible person would always 
wish to avoid. A woman especially, if she have the misfortune of knowing 
anything, should conceal it as well as she can. 8 
The tone is continually deceptive. One expects ‘misplaced’ to lead to a defence of 
ignorance, or to an assertion of the fact that one cannot know everything; in short, 
one expects it to lead to a defence of Catherine. Instead, what follows seems almost 
in the tone of a book recommending good conduct (‘Where people wish to attach’) 
and it may be that Jane Austen is satirizing such a book and tone (she often is). 9 
The irony here is in the absolute nature of the claims: ‘should always be ignorant’, 
‘would always wish to avoid’, and ‘the misfortune of knowing anything ’ (my 
italics). Each claim seems more exaggerated than the one before. Yet in another 
way, the language becomes more particular” from ‘people’ to ‘sensible person’ and 
finally ‘a woman especially’. Although this starts off as an (apparent) defence of 
ignorance, it ends as an argument for the concealment of knowledge, particularly 
for women: ‘A woman especially, if she have the misfortune of knowing anything, 
should conceal it as well as she can.’ This raises important (general) questions 
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about the relationship between knowing and telling, which recur in the novels, 
and about how that relationship is framed by a need for others to be engaged too 
(rather than vainly seeing everything as related to themselves). This brings me 
back to my first question, about the relationship between intelligence and the form 
in which it is shown, or by which it is concealed. 

This section offers a comment too on a frequent casting of male-female 
relationships in Jane Austen’s novels, and other literary works of the period, 
in the roles of mentor and tutee. In Northanger Abbey, such a relationship has 
been set up and is developing between Catherine and Henry Tilney. One could 
read ‘administering to the vanity of others’ as a form of subjection, which would 
make this passage a complaint about the apparent need for women to be ignorant. 
Certainly Henry mocks Catherine’s knowledge and tries to instruct her. Again, 
however, this is complicated by the fact that the recommendation is not ignorance, 
but concealed knowledge. This might involve a woman retaining some form of 
power, only playing the part of ignorance; in which case this passage is more 
subversive than a first reading suggests. 

Much of Catherine’s ignorance is attributed to the feminine pleasure of novel 
reading, and there is a contrast between Henry’s knowledge and the fantasies 
inspired in Catherine by what she has read. It is this, in fact, which Henry draws 
on to excite Catherine’s curiosity when she first visits Northanger Abbey. He 
encourages her to believe that she will uncover all sorts of Gothic excitement. She 
will be assigned to a gloomy bedchamber, he says, and will find a hidden door, 
which will have behind it instruments of torture, bloody daggers, and the memoirs 
of a suffering maiden. He goes on to narrate the response he expects of her: 

Unable of course to repress your curiosity in so favourable a moment for 
indulging it, you will instantly arise, and throwing your dressing-gown 
around you, proceed to examine this mystery, (pp.115-116) 

Perhaps because of that description, this is very much what happens, or seems to 
happen. In the next passage, Catherine is at Northanger Abbey, has got out of bed 
during the night, and is investigating a cabinet: 

Catherine’s heart beat quick, but her courage did not fail her. With a cheek 
flushed by hope, and an eye straining with curiosity, her fingers grasped the 
handle of a drawer and drew it forth. It was entirely empty. With less alarm 
and greater eagerness she seized a second, a third, a fourth; each was equally 
empty. Not one was left unsearched, and in not one was any thing found. Well 
read in the art of concealing a treasure, the possibility of false linings to the 
drawers did not escape her, and she felt round each with anxious acuteness 
in vain... (pp.123-124) 

‘Well read’ is a wonderfully ambiguous phrase, suggesting the influence of the 
novels on Catherine, who misinterprets what she sees. The narration continues in 
this manner, until she finds inside an inner door a roll of paper - which she calls 
a ‘striking exemplification of what Henry had foretold’. She then (as she tries to 
read this) accidentally extinguishes her candle: 

A cold sweat stood on her forehead, the manuscript fell from her hand. 
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and groping her way to the bed, she jumped hastily in, and sought some 
suspension of agony by creeping far underneath the clothes. To close her 
eyes in sleep that night, she felt must be entirely out of the question. With a 
curiosity so justly awakened, and feelings in every way so agitated, repose 
must be absolutely impossible. The storm too abroad so dreadful! - She 
had not been used to feel alarm from wind, but now every blast seemed 
fraught with awful intelligence. The manuscript so wonderfully found, 
so wonderfully accomplishing the morning’s prediction, how was it to be 
accounted for? - What could it contain? - to whom could it relate? - ... 
(pp.124-125) 

There is irony in the language surrounding ‘curiosity’ in both passages. 
Catherine’s eye ‘strains’ with curiosity; meaning perhaps that it enlarges, but 
also that it forces a meaning. That her curiosity might be ‘justly awakened’ is 
partly a joke at Catherine’s sincerity; but it also reminds us that her curiosity 
has been rather unjustly and wilfully provoked by Henry. The emotions here are 
extreme (agony, agitation, and alarm) and it seems as though Catherine’s reason 
has been overtaken. The fear (or excitement) is all about knowledge. The wind 
seems to bring with it ‘awful intelligence’, and the series of excited questions 
are all about the ‘truth’ that she feels has been concealed by the light going out, 
so that she can no longer see the paper. (It is no co-incidence that in this novel, 
so preoccupied with reading, intelligence is sought in a written document.) This 
is just a small example of Catherine's imagination at work while she is at the 
Abbey. Her curiosity here (and elsewhere) is of a kind that seeks what is novel 
and strange. It leads her, in fact, to look for novelty or strangeness where there is 
none, as a means of escape. It also leads her into matters which do not concern 
her: she comes to believe that she has uncovered a terrible secret, that Henry’s 
father. General Tilney, has murdered or imprisoned his wife. This is not true and 
she is ashamed when her suspicions are uncovered. 

This brings us to a central debate about Northanger Abbey: whether it is a 
Gothic, or an anti-Gothic, novel. The problem, it seems, is that Catherine inserts 
into her feelings the only authority she can draw on. the novels she has read, which 
are full of just the kind of Gothic fancy she imagines. If Northanger Abbey is an 
anti-Gothic novel, it is one that parodies the fancies of the imagination that those 
novels celebrate, and this leads to the triumph of a more realist mode. But one 
can make a case that this is in fact as much a Gothic novel as an anti-Gothic one, 
drawing on and celebrating that mode and defending the verities of imagination 
and curiosity. Tony Tanner has written: ‘In fantasizing that General Tilney may 
have killed his wife [Catherine] is - in literal terms - wrong. But there are various 
ways of denying and destroying life, and in his brutal and repressive way the 
General does work to block the budding life, not only of Catherine, but also of 
his children.’ 10 As Claudia L. lohnson notes, Catherine is ‘always wiser than she 
knows’ (p.xv). It is certainly hard to disentangle just whom the irony is directed 
against in this novel. It is often directed at the reader, who is lured into thinking he 
or she knows better (or into thinking that he or she is a more sophisticated reader) 
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than Catherine. 

Earlier in the book, there is a defence of novel-writing and novel-reading: 

... while the abilities of the nine-hundredth abridger of the History of 
England, or of the man who collects and publishes in a volume some dozen 
lines of Milton, Pope, and Prior, with a paper from the Spectator, and a 
chapter from Sterne, are eulogized by a thousand pens, - there seems almost 
a general wish of decrying the capacity and undervaluing the labour of the 
novelist, and of slighting the performances which have only genius, wit, 
and taste to recommend them... ‘And what are you reading. Miss-?’ ‘Oh! it 
is only a novel!’ replies the young lady; while she lays down her book with 
affected indifference, or momentary shame. - ‘It is only Cecilia, or Camilla, 
or Belinda;’ or, in short, only some work in which the greatest powers of the 
mind are displayed, in which the most thorough knowledge of human nature, 
the happiest delineation of its varieties, the liveliest effusions of wit and 
humour are conveyed to the world in the best chosen language, (pp.23-24) 
This defence of novels is also a defence of the women who read them. The 
(apparently feminine) capacities of the novel are set against the (male) virtues 
of ‘collecting’ and ‘publishing’; qualities of abridging and selecting rather 
than creating. Again, there may be an argument about whether Jane Austen is 
defending the kind of novels Catherine reads, or rejecting them. I suspect there 
is an element of both positions. For the kind of novel Jane Austen defends is 
her own: one in which a wide intelligence or curiosity (‘the greatest powers of 
the mind’) is focused on ‘knowledge of human nature’, in a style that implies 
considerable ‘labour’ on the part of the novelist. Certainly the word ‘only’ in the 
young lady’s speech (‘It is only a novel!’) is hard to sustain, when that deprecating 
word has just before been set against the adjectives ‘genius, wit, and taste’. Yet 
the language is bound up with concealment. The young lady who lays down her 
book ‘affects’ indifference; she may also be ashamed, if for a moment. What the 
young lady says about the novel is quite different from what the narrator says (and 
what the lady implicitly knows). A form of intelligence that perceives the value of 
novels does not always declare itself, this implies, except (as here) within a novel. 
This suggests there is a peculiar status for the knowledge in such books, for the 
important ‘nothings’ that they contain. 

At the beginning of Mansfield Park , there is some discussion of the ignorance 
of the heroine, Fanny Price, particularly as it is perceived by her cousins Maria 
and Julia: 

Fanny could read, work, and write, but she had been taught nothing more; 
and as her cousins found her ignorant of many things with which they had 
been long familiar, they thought her prodigiously stupid, and for the first two 
or three weeks, were continually bringing some fresh report of it into the 
drawing room. ‘Dear Mamma, only think, my cousin cannot put the map of 
Europe together or my cousin cannot tell the principal rivers in Russia - or 
she never heard of Asia Minor - or she does not know the difference between 
water-colours and crayons! - How strange! - Did you ever hear any thing 
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so stupid?’ 

‘My dear,’ their considerate aunt would reply; ‘it is very bad, but you must 
not expect every body to be as forward and quick at learning as yourself.’ 11 
There is irony in the fact that the knowledge in which Maria and Julia take such 
pride is at odds with their insensitivity. Much of what they do know seems either 
dependent upon privilege (having both crayons and water-colours) or is drawn 
from rote learning (the map of Europe or the principal rivers in Russia). The young 
sisters speak to their mother but their aunt replies, and the irony in this passage 
centres not on the description of Maria and Julia, but on the word ‘considerate’, 
as applied to Mrs Norris. Not only does Mrs Norris lack such sensitivity, she 
fails to teach it to the children. 12 All four characters represented in this passage 
lack curiosity about other people, be it because of childish self-involvement 
(Maria and Julia), anxious favouritism (Mrs Norris) or apparent indifference 
(Lady Bertram). The juxtaposition of this with the details of education suggests 
the wider implications of such a lack, the limited engagement with the world to 
which it can lead. A failure to correct bad behaviour (especially in children) is a 
governing problem in this novel. More than any other of Jane Austen’s novels, 
Mansfield Park is about education and its failings. 13 

Fanny Price is arguably unlike any other heroine in Jane Austen’s novels: 
sensitive and quiet, she is treated with only the gentlest irony by her narrator. 
As Tony Tanner has pointed out, she is never wrong. 14 Fanny’s story is almost a 
fairy tale. She is the poor cousin of rich relations, brought to live with them in a 
grand house. She is surrounded by others, such as Maria and Julia, who are more 
privileged and livelier, but who often seem without feeling, especially for her. 
Frequently in the novel, Fanny sits quietly in a corner and is almost ignored. For 
example, during the trip to see the estate of Rushworth, whom Maria will marry, 
the young people of the party are bored by the house and escape into the grounds. 
There is much suggestive pairing off and disappearing into the ‘wilderness’. 
Throughout this episode, Fanny remains seated, alone. She would like to walk 
with her cousin Edmund, but finds that he forgets her while talking and flirting 
with Mary Crawford: 

Fanny’s best consolation was in being assured that Edmund had wished for 
her very much, and that he should certainly have come back for her, had 
she not been tired already; but this was not quite sufficient to do away the 
pain of having been left a whole hour, when he had talked of only a few 
minutes, nor to banish the sort of curiosity she felt, to know what they had 
been conversing about all that time; and the result of the whole was to her 
disappointment and depression, as they prepared, by general agreement, to 
return to the house, (p. 130) 

The word ‘banish’ is typically punitive, and its connotations of being sent away 
are appropriate. Fanny lives with the perpetual (if often unstated) threat that she 
might be sent back to her real family in Portsmouth if she misbehaves. What she 
‘banishes’ instead are the emotions that might claim some entitlement. Edmund’s 
excuses are not ‘quite sufficient’ to banish her curiosity, but the wording suggests 
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that she makes some attempt. There is a similar tone in a later conversation 
between Fanny and Edmund. Sir Thomas Bertram has returned from abroad and 
paid greater attention to Fanny than he had formerly. Edmund asks why she was 
not more responsive, and she replies: 

I thought it would appear as if I wanted to set myself off at [Maria and 
Julia’s] expense, by shewing a curiosity and pleasure in his information 
which he must wish his own daughters to feel, (p.213) 

‘Curiosity’ and ‘pleasure’ are emotions that Fanny Price may feel, but which 
she is barely entitled to show, even when they are invited. Whereas Catherine 
Morland’s curiosity makes her bold (so that she imagines more than the fact and 
does more than might seem proper), Fanny Price’s desire to know and to enjoy is 
almost always withheld. 

Fanny is eventually sent to Portsmouth by Sir Thomas, after indicating that she 
will refuse an offer of marriage from the attractive Henry Crawford. The return 
to her family is a continual disappointment to her. Here are two descriptions from 
that trip, one of each of her parents: 

[Her father] did not want abilities; but he had no curiosity, and no information 
beyond his profession; he read only the newspaper and the navy-list; he 
talked only of the dockyard, the harbour, Spithead, and the Motherbank; he 
swore and he drank, he was dirty and gross, (pp.381-382) 

... her mother was a partial, ill-judging parent, a dawdle, a slattern, who 
neither taught nor restrained her children, whose house was the scene of 
mismanagement and discomfort from beginning to end, and who had no 
talent, no conversation, no affection towards herself; no curiosity to know 
her better, (p.383) 

There is no doubting the severity of these descriptions. But they interest me, 
because of what they tell us about being without curiosity. A contrast is drawn, 
in the depiction of Fanny’s father, between his abilities and his failure to realise 
anything from them, because he lacks curiosity. This leaves an intellectual or 
imaginative gap. He is without precisely the broadness which the word curiosity 
allows: the desire to know ‘anything’ beyond a narrow field. In the description 
of Fanny’s mother, curiosity is connected to a language of feeling, particularly to 
‘affection’. Harold Bloom has suggested that ‘affection’ is a defining word in Jane 
Austen’s novels, one that she trusts more than love; it is often used to describe the 
feelings of the central couple. 15 Mrs Price’s lack of curiosity leads to a form of 
self-involvement, a lack of imaginative feeling for other people. For both of these 
parents, a lack of curiosity leads to a limited engagement with the world, whether 
primarily through ideas or people. 

Such a possibility is at the heart of this novel. It is a danger for Fanny herself, 
whose (sometimes enforced) passivity can make her seem outside the physical 
reality of the world around her. Lionel Trilling has suggested that Lady Bertram 
represents an extreme version of such passivity, in that she is so little involved 
that she is largely asleep. 16 But involvement brings its own difficulties. Mrs Norris 
is active, but also interfering or malevolent. She often wants to be involved with 
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what does not concern her, a strain of activity that has particular resonance because 
she shares Fanny’s status as a partial outsider or poor relation. This can seem 
comical, as when Sir Thomas and Edmund restrain her from rushing to involve 
herself in Fanny’s reunion with William. But finally it connects to the whole tenor 
of her malign influence on the children at Mansfield. 

A similarly restless desire to know, with an appropriate pun on sexual 
knowledge, is characteristic of Henry Crawford. He is unable to stick to his 
resolution of marrying Fanny, despite behaving well on a trip to Portsmouth, 
where he begins to win her over. The consequences are narrated in retrospect: 
Had he done as he intended, and as he knew he ought, by going down to 
Everingham after his return from Portsmouth, he might have been deciding 
his own happy destiny. But he was pressed to stay for Mrs. Fraser’s party; 
his staying was made of flattering consequence, and he was to meet 
Mrs. Rushworth there. Curiosity and vanity were both engaged, and the 
temptation of immediate pleasure was too strong for a mind unused to make 
any sacrifice to right; he resolved to defer his Norfolk journey, resolved that 
writing should answer the purpose of it, or that its purpose was unimportant 
- and staid, (pp.451-452) 

‘Had he done’ is an appropriate frame for everything at end of this book, which 
closes leaving one aware of various contingencies. It is said of Henry here that 
his ‘curiosity’ and ‘vanity’ were both engaged. This might imply the two as 
opposites, respectively the desire to know about others and self-involvement. 
Perhaps vanity is the problem. But in fact the two are intertwined. Henry’s vanity 
is of a particular kind, centered in a desire for others to admire him, and it leads 
to a form of curiosity about their thoughts, especially where they do not initially 
concern him. This is quite different from Lady Bertram’s limited vanity about her 
appearance, and it serves as a reminder that there are dangers in involvement with 
others. This is a novel in which one is presented with two undesirable alternatives. 
One can remain aloof from the world, and thus be as unaware as is Lady Bertram, 
or give way to its ‘temptation[s]’, and become worldly and sinful, like Henry 
Crawford. Mansfield Park is the novel of Jane Austen’s that exists most vividly 
in the territory of the fallen, where knowledge is a burden, although it seems to 
imagine in its conclusion, in the life of Fanny and Edmund at an almost mythical 
Mansfield Park, that there might be a place to which one can escape. 

Before I finish, I want to glance at how these issues are developed or complicated 
in Jane Austen’s last completed novel. Persuasion. Part of what is unusual about 
this book is that it begins in relative maturity. Anne Elliot, the heroine, has a past: 
she has refused a man. Captain Wentworth, who asked her to marry him seven 
years before and she now regrets that decision. Everything in this novel reflects 
disturbed certainties or second thoughts. 

Early in the book it is noted that ‘we know how difficult it is to keep the 
actions and designs of one part of the world from the notice and curiosity of 
the other.’ 17 This is Mr Shepherd, alive to Sir Walter’s anxieties about leaving 
Kellynch Hall. Yet this quotation also hints at the fact that the novel makes a case 
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for privacy. The plot depends upon the difficulty of establishing private discourse 
away from the notice of others. Few people are aware of Anne and Wentworth’s 
earlier relationship, and Anne is anxious that others (including those in close 
proximity to her, such as her father and sisters) should not know about it. The two 
protagonists spend much of the novel trying to guess one another’s feelings when 
they become reacquainted, without exciting the curiosity of those around them. 
Before she meets him again. Anne hears a report of Wentworth speaking about 
her, and persuades herself that 

He had been most warmly attached to her, and had never seen a woman 
since whom he thought her equal; but, except from some natural sensation 
of curiosity, he had no desire of meeting her again. Her power with him was 
gone for ever, (p.54) 

The conclusion here is not convincing. One cannot help but see some hope, for 
Anne or in her mind, in the assertion that Wentworth ‘had never seen a woman 
since whom he thought her equal’. ‘For ever’ sounds strangely provisional 
when weighted against that ‘never’, especially in conjunction with some of the 
other words here: warmly attached, desire, and curiosity. Anne dismisses his 
interest as ‘some natural sensation of curiosity’. Often the word ‘curiosity’ needs 
such conditions attached to it (‘some natural sensation’), to seem appropriate 
or controlled; just as Henry Austen attached the words ‘kindlier’ and ‘simple’ 
to it in his biographical preface. If the sentence read ‘except from curiosity, he 
had no desire of meeting her again’, it would allow greater ambiguity, including 
possibilities for which Anne cannot yet allow herself to hope. The extent and 
nature of Wentworth’s curiosity, the extent of his desire, is the mystery that 
animates the story. 

Jane Austen has been seen as a spontaneous writer, who was probably little 
aware of her gifts; this was famously the view of Henry James. In fact , Persuasion 
provides a good challenge to that idea, since we have an earlier, alternative ending 
and can see how she revised her writing and how hard she worked to secure her 
effects. From this and from the juvenilia it is clear that she was a self-conscious 
writer and a superb reader of her own work. 18 It is said that she used to conceal 
her manuscripts under a blotter at the sound of approaching visitors; that she 
concealed the very act of writing. Her novels themselves can work in this way, 
often concealing what they are really up to and deceiving the reader into thinking 
he or she is ahead of the heroine or narrator. 

It is perhaps tempting too to see limitations in Jane Austen’s subject matter. 
D.H. Lawrence suggested some of the limits in her viewpoint and experience 
when he dismissed her as the ‘old maid’. That too is deceptive. Here is an example 
of Jane Austen thinking about her work, in a letter to her nephew Edward in 1816, 
responding to news that he had lost some part of a novel he was writing: 

By the bye, my dear Edward, I am quite concerned for the loss your Mother 
mentions in her letter. Two Chapters & a half to be missing is monstrous! It is 
well that I have not been at Steventon lately, & therefore cannot be suspected 
of purloining them; - two strong twigs & a half towards a nest of my own 
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would have been something. - I do not think however, that any theft of that 
sort would be really very useful to me. What should I do with your strong, 
manly, spirited Sketches, full of Variety & Glow? How could I possibly join 
them on to the little bit (two Inches wide) of Ivory which I work with so fine 
a Brush, as produces little effect after much labour? 19 
Jane Austen’s novels have a contained scope, but one should not read only a 
tone of self-deprecation in this letter. One of the other meanings of curiosity 
is ‘proficiency attained by careful application; skill, cleverness, ingenuity’. As 
a quality of things, it can mean ‘careful or elaborate workmanship; perfection 
of construction; elaborateness, elegance’ ( OED ). Jane Austen knew how hard it 
could be to achieve the ‘effect’ for which you were working. It is precisely in 
their (sometimes deceptive) marriage of intelligence of mind and subject matter, 
in their ‘important nothings’, that these novels have their power. 
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Lady Denham’s Chamber horse 

Margaret Wilson 

Visitors to the house The Vyne in Hampshire will know that it was the home of 
the Chute family, with whom Jane Austen and her family were familiar. The two 
families were united when Jane’s nephew, Edward James Austen-Leigh, married 
Emma Smith, Mrs Elizabeth Chute’s niece. On a recent visit to The Vyne my 
interest was aroused by an unusual item of furniture in the Oak Gallery, a chamber- 
horse. Some investigations revealed that it may have been known to Jane herself. 

Readers of Sanditon may recall mention of a chamber-horse in Chapter 6. Lady 
Denham, when trying to convince Mr Parker that there was no need for a doctor 
in the town, described some natural remedies and stated that ‘if any body enquires 
for a Chamber-Horse, they may be supplied at a fair rate.’ 1 So Jane certainly knew 
such items existed. When I asked the staff at The Vyne about the subject, they 
kindly provided me with evidence of how the Chute family had acquired their 
horse. 

Fortunately for us Elizabeth Chute, the mistress of the house in 1802, kept a 
diary which survives in the Hampshire Record Office. In her entry for 2 October of 
that year, she records that she attended a sale at Malshanger, a house in the nearby 
village of Worting, which had been the home of Sir Alexander Grant of Dalvey 
and his wife Sarah. 2 The departure of the Grants from the district is corroborated 
in the recently published Lefroy letters, where Mrs Lefroy reports the imminent 
event in August 1802. 3 At the sale of furniture Mrs Chute purchased a variety of 
objects, one of which was a chamber-horse which she bought for six shillings and 
sixpence. 

The likelihood of Jane Austen knowing about this unusual acquisition is quite 
high. Mrs Chute’s diary records occasions when Jane or her family paid visits to 
The Vyne or met the Chutes at other locations. For example, James Austen called 
on the Chutes on 21 October and he and his wife stayed at The Vyne for a night 
two days later. Jane, accompanied by her parents, met the Chutes at nearby Oakley 
Hall, home of Wither Bramston and his wife Mary (Mr Chute’s sister), three weeks 
later, on 11 November. 4 It seems very probable that with this frequent socialising, 
Mrs Chute would have mentioned her new piece of equipment in conversation 
with the Austens, as it was novel enough to have been the subject of dinner-table 
discussion. 

So what was the chamber-horse like? The earliest recorded one is said to have 
appeared in 1739 when Henry Marsh of Clare Market claimed to be its inventor. 5 
A chamber-horse which was supplied to King George III is described as having 
‘a mahogany frame and spring seats’ and it was probably the first known sprung 
furniture of any kind. Some pictures show the horse as being like a chair with a 
back and arms, although the one at The Vyne has no back and looks rather like 
a piano stool. It has a leather-covered seat, raised on top of what appear to be 
bellows, the springs being concealed within. The user could grip the handles on 
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each side of the seat and bounce up and down as if on horseback. Thomas Sheraton 
designed one in 1793, which is illustrated in Deirdre Le Faye’s book Jane Austen: 
The World of Her Novels. An advertisement for a Victorian version claimed that 
exercise on it ‘quickens the circulation, stimulates the liver, aids digestion, cures 
gout and rheumatism and safely cures obesity’. 

A physician in Bath, George Cheyne, who treated Alexander Pope and Samuel 
Richardson, wrote an Essay on Health and Long Life (1724) which, besides 
attacking current views on medicine, advocated exercise at home. 6 The chamber- 
horse, like today’s popular exercise bicycle, would enable people to take regular 
exercise whatever the weather. In Mansfield Park Jane made it clear that Fanny 
Price’s uncertain health benefited greatly from regular horse riding, but the vagaries 
of the English climate meant that ladies were often prevented from following 
this form of exercise. The indoor chamber-horse was the perfect substitute. John 
Wesley, founder of Methodism and famous for his constant travel - as much as 
4,500 miles in a year on horseback - is known to have used one. 

Jane Austen’s niece Anna Lefroy wrote a continuation of Sanditon and referred 
to a character expecting ‘a ride on the chamber horse’ 7 In Mary Gaither Marshall’s 
edition of this text, a note mistakenly calls it a rocking-horse, which it clearly 
is not. Children over the years enjoyed using rocking-horses in the nursery; the 
chamber-horse was altogether different. 
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Dr Barne and the Austens 

Chris Viveash 

The extent of royal favour vouchsafed to Jane Austen by the Prince Regent was 
orchestrated by James Stanier Clarke when he conducted the novelist through the 
lower ground floor rooms of Carlton House Palace. His manners and flattering 
attentions compelled Jane Austen to initiate a correspondence with the Royal 
Librarian, in November 1815, as to the etiquette of dedicating her new work, 
Emma, to the Regent. 1 

During this exchange of letters, Stanier Clarke introduces a name which has 
not been thought worthy of biographical explanation by the various editors of Jane 
Austen’s published letters. The novelist is invited to remember, in Clarke’s letter 
of 21 December, that he has accommodation in central London procured for him 
by Dr Barne, namely 37 Golden Square, where she is invited to use the town-house 
as a soil of ‘Half-way House’ whenever she visits the capital. 2 Because Clarke 
mentions Barne’s name without explaining who he is, we must assume that Jane 
Austen already knows the gentleman. Let us, therefore, tentatively explore any 
Austen family links with this mysterious person. 

The Revd Thomas Barne, the man in question, was born on 16 July 1766 at 
Sotterley, in Suffolk, and was the fourth and youngest surviving son of Miles 
Barne M.P. of Sotterley Hall, by his second wife Mary. Thomas was the youngest 
of eleven children sired by Miles Barne. 3 He was educated at Westminster School, 
under the benign regime of headmaster Dr Samuel Smith from November 1778. 
An example of Dr Smith’s kindly governance occurred when a fractious pupil 
dropped a dictionary from a great height upon the unsuspecting head of a French 
master. When confronted, the boy artlessly exclaimed to the headmaster: ‘Sir, it 
was only a Frenchman.’ To which Dr Smith replied: ‘Oh, he was a Frenchman, 
was he? There, go and sit down.’ Thomas Barne thrived there, and continued his 
education at Westminster School until 1782. 4 

In February 1783, Thomas matriculated at Oriel College, Oxford. As the youngest 
child he was rather spoilt by his doting mother, growing up to be a sensitive youth. 
He absolutely forbade his mother to show anyone his letters home from Oxford. 
Thomas Barne was lucky to be admitted to Oriel College as it was enjoying a 
golden period under Dr John Eveleigh, a reforming Provost, who inaugurated the 
system of selecting fellows by setting them four days of examinations. Also, Dr 
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Eveleigh joined with other heads of colleges in insisting that the university should 
adopt a similar method to examine undergraduates. This became standard practice, 
thereafter. 

Jane Austen herself had strong links with certain members of Oriel College 
during the late 18th century, mostly former pupils of her father the Revd George 
Austen. Richard Buller entered Oriel in 1795. He was remembered as the youth 
who complained about the Austens’ noisy weathercock. John Willing Warren, 
although at St John’s College with his friend Henry Austen, became a Fellow of 
Oriel in 1791. He sometimes stayed with the Austens and remained a friend for 
many years. When George Nibbs left the Austens to enter Oriel, in 1783, his father 
apparently bestowed a picture on the Austens in recognition of their kindness to 
his son. Also, Edward Bather of Oriel College (1798) earned Jane’s scorn when he 
married Emma Halifax: ‘he does not deserve an Emma Halifax’s maid Betty,’ she 
fumed. Robert Curteis Mascall was consigned to oblivion with Jane’s summary 
of his character: ‘He talks too much and is conceited - besides having a vulgarly 
shaped mouth.’ Curteis entered Oriel, just at the time when Jane was publishing 
Sense and Sensibility. 5 

Perhaps the grandest link Jane Austen has with Oriel College is through Edward, 
the fifth Lord Leigh. His mother was a Craven of Coombe Abbey. Jane Austen’s 
mother, born Cassandra Leigh, was a distant relation and the death of Lord Leigh 
meant that the Stoneleigh Abbey property was to be inherited by Revd Thomas 
Leigh, a yet nearer relative. In 1806 Mrs Austen and her daughters visited, and 
doubtless appraised the worth of, Stoneleigh Abbey. Edward, Lord Leigh attended 
Westminster School, just as Thomas Barne did, and matriculated at Oxford as 
a gentleman commoner of Oriel in 1761. (His kinsman Theophilus Leigh was 
Master of Balliol College for fifty-nine years from 1726-1785.) Edward, Lord 
Leigh received an M.A. although he hadn’t graduated as B.A.; this followed the 
conventional pattern of advantage for an aristocratic student. At 25 years old he 
was elected High Steward of the University of Oxford and made Doctor of Civil 
Laws. He lived at Stoneleigh Abbey, Warwickshire, and amassed a large library 
there with a considerable collection of art and fine furniture. Regrettably in 1766 
he began a long descent into madness, and by 1774 he was diagnosed ‘a Lunatick 
of unsound mind’. He died in 1786, aged forty-four, unmarried and without direct 
heirs. His will proved to be generous to Oriel College, but something of a poisoned 
chalice offered to the Provost and Fellows. He left the whole of his enormous library 
to the college, but they lacked sufficient space to house it. The college then decided 
to construct their splendid Leigh Library building to house the collection, in 1787, 
designed by James Wyatt. 6 Thomas Barne was up at Oriel College and must have 
watched the erection of this grand library before he came down in 1790. 

One of Thomas Barne’s closest friends at Oriel was William George Browne, 
the traveller, who enjoyed a taste for African exploration when he was a young 
man. Regrettably his love of travel was the cause of his brutal murder in Persia, in 
1813. George Francis Barlow was also a fellow student at Oriel College and was 
destined later in life to rely upon Thomas Barne for patronage in his future church 
appointments. 
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Thomas Barne was admitted to deacon’s orders in December 1789, the year that 
he received his M.A. (Earlier that year Jane’s enterprising older brothers, James 
and Henry Austen, over at St John’s College, had begun publishing a humorous 
magazine. The Loiterer, popular among the undergraduates.) Oriel College is 
mentioned in Jane’s Northanger Abbey. Thomas Barne’s ordination to priest’s 
orders took place in July 1790, when he became Rector of Sotterley and South 
Elham St James, Suffolk. The living was in the gift of his own family, and as the 
youngest son it was natural that he would receive it. 

In September 1790 he married the wealthy Elizabeth Wyatt, of Milton Place, 
Egham. It would be pleasant to record that the marriage was a happy one, but 
unfortunately their constant bickering led to a permanent separation some years 
before she died in 1813 7 

In 1794, the death of Dr Courtney occasioned Thomas Barne to be appointed 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary to King George III. He had to appear regularly before his 
sovereign during the ecclesiastical year, usually at St James’s Palace each February. 
He later served in this capacity to both King George IV and King William IV. 8 
Through this connection he met James Stanier Clarke, as Clarke was Chaplain-in- 
Ordinary from 1799 to the Prince Regent, at nearby Carlton House. 

It was in 1795 that Thomas’s wife left him, owing to the ‘extreme, unkind 
behaviour I have daily and hourly received’ from him. ‘I have come,’ she said, ‘to 
a resolution which nothing can alter to leave Mr. Tho’ Barne.’ Despite this display 
of unacceptable behaviour shown to his wife, Thomas was quite unabashed when 
in December 1801, he allowed himself to be proposed by his powerful friends 
Charles Moss (later Bishop of Oxford), Henry Vaughan (later Sir Henry Halford, 
the name being changed to inherit a fortune) and John King (Home Office official) 
to become a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 9 

Throughout his life he was a keen classical scholar, and enjoyed the company of 
like-minded men. James Stanier Clarke had similar pretensions, but was not nearly 
so polished as Barne. Stanier Clarke probably dressed Thomas Barne in borrowed 
raiment when he referred to him as Dr Barne, in his letter to Jane Austen in 1815. 
Thomas Barne never studied for, or received, a doctorate of any description during 
his long lifetime. 

It cannot be denied that Thomas was frequently at odds with his own family, 
particularly Barne Barne his brother, who with his eldest step-brother. Miles, 
seemed to have picked on Thomas, driving him to seek his fortune away from 
Suffolk. Luckily the family held extensive land and properties in Kent, and Thomas 
gratefully accepted Francis Motley Austen’s offer of the curacy of Crayford 
church. Francis owned the advowson which he had purchased a few years before 
the previous Rector of Crayford, the Revd Philip Walter died, aged 79. This was 
in 1806, after Philip Walter had served the parish for 47 years. The Revd John 
Austen, son of Francis Motley Austen and a graduate of Oriel College, then became 
the Rector of Crayford from 1806 until 1813 (when he married Harriet Lane). 
Naturally, he was in daily contact with Thomas Barne, who must have learnt quite 
a lot about the Austens and in particular the Revd John Austen’s grandfather, old 
Francis Austen, whom Jane Austen had visited in 1788. 
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Thomas Barne had originally known about the Kent Austens through Miles 
Barne, his father, who had married as his first wife, Elizabeth Elwick of May 
Place, Crayford. She died in 1747, and when her father Nathaniel Elwick, a former 
Governor of Madras, died in 1750, Miles Barne inherited the whole wealthy estate, 
at Crayford. His eldest son, also Miles, ran the estate until 1796, when his brother 
Snowden Barne was chosen in his place. The Revd John Austen was a graduate 
of Oriel College (as was his eldest brother, Francis Lucius Austen) and born in 
Golden Square, London. He was a bit of a swell, as we know that he bought a fine 
new hat at Lock’s, in London, in 1798 to show off at Oxford, and a rather showy 
round hat, in 1801. His appearance was of great importance and he went on to 
greater things when he inherited the Broadford estate in Kent. 

Meanwhile, back at Sotterley Church. Thomas Barne’s old friend from Oriel 
College, George Francis Barlow, took advantage of Thomas’s patronage to take 
the position of curate on an agreed basis for twenty years. He would receive a fixed 
salary from Thomas Barne, and the tithes would be collected by Thomas’s agent 
in Suffolk. The Revd G. F. Barlow was of the Bible-punching breed of preachers, 
and his startling rhetoric attracted excitable parishioners from miles around. He 
prospered at Sotterley, and tried to purchase the advowson in 1828, as the parish 
was so congenial to him. 

Thomas Barne lived quite happily at the Manor House, Crayford, whilst his 
brother, Barne Barne, lived at nearby May Place. It was Barne who bought the 
Batterly Mills, at Crayford, and land at Erith, Kent. Eventually Thomas was to 
rebuild the Manor House (then known as Newberry Farm), making it much more 
comfortable. The district of Barnehurst, in Kent, is named after the Barne family 
and their holdings of land there. 

When the Revd John Austen married Harriet Lane, in 1813, the Revd Arthur 
Onslow (another Oxonian) took over as Rector of Crayford, while John Austen 
moved over to Arthur Onslow’s position as Rector of Chevening. When the Revd 
Arthur Onslow died in 1852, his place at Crayford was taken by Henry Morland 
Austen, son of the Revd John Austen. 10 

Thomas Barne, meanwhile, married as his second wife Sarah St. John, in March 
1815; she stayed at Crayford until her death in 1847. It was during this period, 
1815-1816, that Thomas Barne received a letter from his sister, Sarah, asking if 
he and his wife were to spend more time visiting other members of his family in 
Devonshire. Sarah Barne had married John Harding, uncle to Thomas Harding 
Newman. 11 (There is an unsubstantiated family tale that Thomas Harding Newman 
proposed to Jane Austen by letter. It was he who had received the Rice portrait 
from Colonel Thomas Austen, possibly in 1818.) 12 However, when Thomas Barne 
pressed his sister, Sarah Harding, to visit him at Crayford in 1816, she cried off as 
she and her husband were too busy surveying for coal. The Barne family, although 
frequently feuding, came to value Thomas Barne’s careful management of their 
Kent properties while still acting as curate at St Paulinus’s Church, Crayford. 

It is at this point of the story that James Stanier Clarke offered Jane Austen 
accommodation at 37 Golden Square. The Poor Rate Books for the period show 
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the ratepayer as Samuel Clarke (sic)', obviously the collector misheard/misread the 
name. 13 The freehold of 37 Golden Square changed hands in 1835, a few months 
after both Stanier Clarke and Thomas Barne had died. When his eldest brother 
Miles died in 1825, Thomas inherited his considerable land holdings, and £ 11,000 
‘for having paid great attention to the improvement of my estate in Kent’ since 
1805. Thomas continued living in Kent, but his manners were still a cause of 
family friction. His brother Michael and wife, Mary, with their daughter Emily 
once visited Crayford for a summer treat. Mary and Emily went for a walk and 
were late back for tea; Thomas’s face was black with fury and he was very angry. 

By 1830 Thomas was unwell and living in London, but he recovered his health 
and moved back to Crayford until just prior to his death, on 22 July 1834. This 
event took place in the family home of Sotterley Hall, Suffolk. In his own will 
(signed by himself) he refers to himself as the Revd Thomas Barne of Crayford. 14 
It is poignant that his death came just three months before the death of his old 
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crony, James Stanier Clarke. The Revd Thomas Barne is buried at St Margaret of 
Antioch’s Church, Sotterley, and his life is commemorated there by a memorial, 
suitably inscribed in Latin. 

Although the Revd Thomas Barne has proved to be an irascible fellow, it 
would be unkind not to allow The Gentleman’s Magazine , in 1834, to give him 
a laudatory eulogy: ‘The attainments of Mr. Barne, as a classical scholar, were 
of the highest class, and our pages were indebted to him for many valuable and 
interesting communications, on local and historical subjects; nor were his talents as 
a scholar more conspicuous than the mildness and urbanity of his disposition, and 
he has endeared himself to the memory of his friends by his unwearied kindness 
and benevolence, and to the poor by his frequent and ready acts of charity.’ 15 

Notes 

1 Viveash. Chris, James Stanier Clarke (Winchester, 2006), pp. 58-61. 

2 Le Faye, Deirdre, Jane Austen’s Letters (Oxford, 1997), pp. 306-307. 

3 Details from the Barne Family Archive, with grateful thanks to Marion and 
Richard Lloyd, The Sotterley Charitable Trust and the Barne family. 

4 Carleton. J. D., Westminster School (London, 1965), pp. 33-34. 

5 Emden, C. S., ‘Oriel Friends of Jane Austen’, Oriel Record (Oxford, 1950), pp. 
10-14. Also, the preceeding paragraph owes much to the expertise of Robert 
Petre, Oriel College Archivist, who pointed out other Oriel luminaries, namely 
Gilbert White and Archbishop Richard Whately. 

6 Purcell, M., ‘A Lunatick of Unsound Mind: Edward, Lord Leigh (1742-86) 
and the Refounding of Oriel College Library’, The Bodleian Library Record 
(Oxford, April-Oct 2001), Vol 17, Nos 3-4, pp. 246-260. 

7 Barne Family Archive, Sotterley, Suffolk. 

8 Information from the Royal Archives, Windsor, published here by gracious 
permission of Queen Elizabeth II. I am obliged to Mrs. J. Kelsey, Deputy 
Registrar, for her invaluable assistance. James Stanier Clarke occasionally 
acted as chaplain and preacher to King George III ( Royal Kalendar , 1815. p. 
135) at Windsor. 

9 Adrian James of the Society of Antiquaries of London supplied this information 
and I am indebted to him for his guidance. 

10 Paul Bowen has kindly supplied information on Crayford Church and May 
Place, Kent. This he has done in conjunction with the excellent Local Studies 
department and staff of the Central Library, Bexleyheath. 

11 Barne Family Archive, Sotterley, Suffolk. 

12 Hawkridge, Audrey, Jane and her Gentlemen (London, 2000) p. 178-180. 

13 St. James’s Piccadilly Rate Book Catalogue. 12June 1815. Westminster Record 
Office. The earliest eighteenth century occupiers of Golden Square included 
the Duke of Chandos and Angelica Kauffmann. 

14 Barne Family Archive. 

15 Gentleman’s Magazine. July-December Volume 2. 1834. p.439. 



Silkmaking and papermaking in Hampshire 

Helen Lefroy 

On 26 June 1801 Frances and Maria Carleton and two friends drove from Kempshot 
to spend the day at Ashe Rectory. To amuse her visitors Mrs Lefroy took them to 
see a silk-mill. This is likely to have been Thomas Streatwell’s ‘silk manufactory’, 
described so vividly in The British Tourist’s or Traveller’s Pocket Companion , vol. 
Ill, by William Taylor, LTD (London 1798): 

Adjoining to Overton we stopped to observe a silk manufactory carrying on at 
that place by Mr Str[e]atwell. Nothing in the whole journey afforded us more 
satisfaction. 

The first process was carried on by children of six and eight years of age, and 
consisted simply in winding from the skain [sic] upon the bobbin; the second 
was putting the threads together to be twisted, by other children of a somewhat 
more advanced age, and by women; the third in twisting four threads together 
by a tram-mill*; and the fourth and fifth in sorting and making it ready for the 
weaver. 

Though the process in itself is curious, the little creatures, who so innocently, 
and yet so advantageously, were employed for themselves and their families, 
were the objects which chiefly rivetted our attention. They amounted, in 
all, to about one hundred and forty; independent of which, Mr Str[e]atwell, 
who originally projected this manufactory from a principle of benevolence, 
constantly maintains, in an adjoining building, another little group of about 
fifty children, whom he likewise protects from their infant state. 

Women he appoints to take care of them; and they are fed and clothed, at his 
expense, until they are capable of work, when they are entered at the looms, and 
receive a regular stipend for their daily labour. 

Delighted at this unusual, but highly praiseworthy and sensible exertion 
of charity, we begged the permission of the people to let us see the children. 
We were accordingly admitted into a room, where we observed a party of 
them gathered round their old mistress, decently dressed, and with health 
and cheerfulness speaking in their countenances. The sight was affecting, we 
could not refrain from expressing it; and we thereby gained the blessings of the 
venerable matron. ‘God protects them’ said she and ‘sure I am he will reward 
their generous benefactor with peace and happiness hereafter’. 


* tram: two or more single strands of silk thread loosely twisted together and used for the 
weft, or cross threads, of the best silk goods. 

mill: in the linen industry the works where flax is spun into yams; a factory is where yam 
is woven into cloth. 

(Oxford English Dictionary , 2nd edn, 1989) 
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Happy man, thought we, the feelings of his own heart will afford him 
recompense in this life, and in that to come, may blessings attend him and all 
his generation! 

With pleasant emotions we proceeded till we arrived at Whitchurch... 

From Overton the rectory coach would have taken Mrs Lefroy and her guests 
a few miles further to see the paper-mills at Bere and at Laverstoke - successful 
enterprises founded and owned by the Huguenot family of Portal, originally from 
Toulouse in the Languedoc. After the Revocation by Louis XIV in 1695 of the 
Edict of Nantes, members of the Reformed Church in France were once again 
savagely persecuted; many sought safety in England. 

In 1710 Henri de Portal arrived at Southampton, where there was already a 
sizeable colony of French refugees. Apprenticed to a paper-mill at South Stoneham, 
in 1711 Henry Portal became a British citizen. It is not known how he came to 
know William Heathcote of Hursley, near Winchester, but once Henry Portal had 
become proficient at making paper, in 1712 William Heathcote offered him a lease 
of Bere Mill, a corn mill fairly recently built on the river Test. Helped by skilled 
French workers from South Stoneham, he began to make paper there; the business 
soon prospered. In 1715 Henry married Dorothy Hasker from Northington. near 
Overton. Needing to increase output, he obtained a 99-year lease on Laverstoke 
Mill, for a yearly rent of £5 and ‘one Reame of fine foolscap paper neatly cut’. 
There he built a new mill. 




Harry Portal William Portal 

1752-1801 1755-1846 


William Heathcote recommended the Portal fine white paper to his uncle. Sir 
Gilbert Heathcote, Governor of the Bank of England. So in 1724 paper for bank 
notes of a new high quality began to be made in Hampshire. For many years 
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delivery to London was by a ‘waggon and six fine horses’ to Newbury, and from 
there by boat to Reading, then along the Thames to the city. 

When Henry Portal died in 1747 he was succeeded by his son Joseph (1720-93). 
The Laverstoke Mill continued to make paper for the Bank of England and for other 
smaller banks also. In 1759 Joseph Portal was able to buy the Laverstoke estate; 
four years later he was appointed High Sheriff of Hampshire. When his eldest son 
inherited the Laverstoke estate he promptly built Laverstoke House, living there 
a bachelor until his death in 1801. ‘Among his many virtues ... the warmth and 
constancy of friendship’ is inscribed on a monument to him in Laverstoke church. 

Joseph Portal’s third son, John (1764-1848), inherited the paper-making 
business, steering it through the troubled years of high taxation, rising prices, war 
with France and the uncertain state of health of George III. Paper was now being 
made for several provincial banks until in 1815 the Bank of England requested that 
business with other banks be discontinued. 

Joseph Portal’s family of seven sons and two daughters will have been much 
involved in local social activities. In a letter to Cassandra of 8 January 1796 Jane 
Austen mentions seeing Mr J. Portal at the Harwoods’ ball at Deane House. 

In 1825 John Portal's eldest daughter Caroline (1803-37) married William 
Knight, fourth son of Edward (Austen) Knight. The Revd William Knight had 
exercised his right to the family living of Steventon, which Henry Austen had been 
caretaking after the death of James Austen in 1819. Caroline and William Knight 
had eight children but she did not live for more than a few weeks after the birth of 
her last child. 

Another of John Portal’s family - he fathered thirteen children - Adela (1818-79) 
in 1840 married another of Jane’s nephews, Edward Knight of Godmersham and 
Chawton, as his second wife, adding nine more to his family of seven children. 

In 1821 the Portals had a new problem. A reduction in orders from the Bank 
of England meant shorter working hours, and redundancy for some workers at 
the Mill. In 1833 the Factory Act laid down that children under the age of nine 
should not be employed in factories; those under thirteen should not work for more 
than eight hours a day; women and young persons under eighteen should not be 
employed for more than twelve hours a day. 

The Portal family - all descendants of Henri de Portal - continued to make 
high quality paper for bank notes until in the twentieth century it became a limited 
company. 

I am most grateful to Jane, Lady Portal for generous help, and permission to 
reproduce illustrations from Portals: The Church, the State, and the People - 250 
years of Papermaking, by the late Sir Francis Portal, Bt. DL (privately printed, 
1962). My special thanks to Dr Alison Deveson, Whitchurch Mill, for the rare 
account of the silk-mill at Overton. 
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Mrs Jane Papillon’s home? 

Jane Hurst 

When looking through Deirdre Le Faye’s excellent book A Chronology of Jane 
Austen and her Family , it becomes clear that the Austen ladies and other family 
members visited Revd John Rawstorn Papillon. Rector of Chawton, many times. 

John Rawstorn took his first service at Chawton in October 1802. He seemed 
pleased with his church and congregation but the state of the rectory house left 
much to be desired. Like many who take on a dilapidated property, John Rawstorn 
set about rebuilding his home. In May 1803, he wrote to his father saying that the 
builder, Mr Eads, was to call and plans were to be drawn for a four-roomed, small, 
square house to cost about £1200. 

It is not known what Jane Austen’s family thought of the new Rectory but, 
in September 1807, Fanny Catherine Knight (eldest daughter of Jane’s brother 
Edward) noted that she and her father had called on Mr Papillon and seen his 
house. The next day, Fanny and her mother went to see the rectory. It is no wonder 
that a bachelor clergyman with a new home should have been seen by Mrs Knight 
as a suitable match for Jane Austen, causing Jane to write ‘she may depend upon 
it, that I will marry Mr Papillon, whatever may be his reluctance or my own’. In 
fact, of course, neither ever married. 

If Jane had become Mrs Papillon, what would her home have been like? Well, 
some idea can be obtained by looking at an advertisement from the Hampshire 
Chronicle of 27 May 1837: 

‘CHAWTON RECTORY, NEAR ALTON, HANTS. 

Elegant, Useful, and Modern Household Furniture, 
and various other Valuable Effects. 

Mr. Chitty respectfully begs to announce that he has been honoured with 
instructions to SELL by PUBLIC AUCTION, without reserve, on the premises, 
on Tuesday the 30th of May, 1837, and following day, - All the excellent and 
extensive assortment of Modern and Useful HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, and 
various other Valuable Effects, of the Rev. John Rawstorn Papillon, late of Chawton 
Rectory, dec., comprising very excellent large mahogany dining and Pembroke 
tables; rosewood, card, and other ditto; Turkey, Brussels, and Kidderminster 
carpets; pier chimney glass, in handsome gilt frame; hearth rugs, fire irons and 
fenders, highly finished prints, handsome hall lamp, capital mahogany and other 
chairs, several prime goose feather beds. Witney blankets, Marseilles and other 
quilts, mahogany handsomely carved four-post, tent, and other bedsteads, bedside 
carpets, mahogany bureaus, secretaries, chests of drawers, and wash hand stands; 
several pieces of excellent floor cloth, eight-day clock in Spanish oak case, 
mahogany butler’s tray, tea and coffee urns, &c. China tea services, &c. quantity 
of Glass, comprising cut quart and pint decanters, wine and finger glasses, quart 
water jug, sugar, butter, and other glasses. Very large mash tub, several beer and 
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wine casks, kievers, and various other brewing utensils; large quantity of copper 
and other cooking utensils, block tin dish covers, 30-gallon copper, large kitchen 
range with oven, furnace, boiler, etc. 

About 170 Volumes of BOOKS, consisting of sermons, travels, and other 
valuable works by ancient and modern authors. 

Three excellent Alderney Cows in full milk, two fat Calves, yearling Heifer, 
four fat Sheep, Sow and six Pigs, five very large cucumber frames, hand lights, 
stone and iron garden rollers, quantity of gardening tools, stump of prime clover 
hay, nearly new raved cart, dung ditto, several ladders, rudders and sieves, 
winnowing machine, load of sacks, about 200 bavins, lot of plank and other wood, 
&c.; which will be particularly described in catalogues, 6d each, to be had at the 
principal inns in the neighbourhood, Fraser’s Library, and of the Auctioneer, both 
of Farnham. 

The out-door stock will be sold the second day. May by viewed the day before 
the sale. 

* Mr Chitty particularly requests the attention of his friends and the public to 
this sale, as he assures them they will find it worthy of their notice. 

The sale will commence at ten o’clock, on account of the number of lots.’ 

Although the sale took place 20 years after Jane died, many of the above 
items may have been in the Rectory from the time John Rawstorn Papillon first 
furnished his new home as was there never a Mrs Papillon to keep the rooms 
fashionable - the Rector shared his home with his spinster sister, Elizabeth, until 
his death in April 1837, aged 74. 

The next Rector of Chawton was the Revd Charles Bridges Knight, Jane’s 
nephew. White’s Hampshire Directory of 1859 states that he ‘repaired’ the Rectory 
at a cost of £500 but maps and photographs suggest that the building that can be 
seen today is much larger than the ‘four-roomed small square house’ that could 
have been the home of Jane if she had become Mrs Papillon. 

Notes 

1 Deirdre Le Faye, A Chronology of Jane Austen and her Family (CUP, 2006). 

2 Deborah Kaplan, ‘Henry Austen and John Rawstorn Papillon’, Annual Report 
of the Jane Austen Society, 1987. 

3 Deirdre Le Faye, A Chronology of Jane Austen and her Family (CUP, 2006). 

4 Deirdre Le Faye, Jane Austen ’s Letters (Oxford, 1995), p.156. 

5 Deborah Kaplan, ‘Henry Austen and John Rawstorn Papillon’, Annual Report 
of the Jane Austen Society, 1987. 
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Jane Austen’s head teacher in love triangle 

T.A.B. Corley 

As Kathryn Sutherland’s recent thorough researches have shown, after 1817 the 
Austen family combined - or conspired - to portray Jane Austen as a demure 
and compliant Victorian spinster who just happened to write. 1 In the twentieth 
century, once the popularity of her novels began to take off and scholarly studies 
abounded, some commentators employed such nouns as ‘genius’ and ‘miracle’ in 
connection with her literary gifts, as if they emanated from a kind of supernatural 
power which defied any mundane explanation. 2 Since then, their successors have 
struggled to discover more rational ways of explaining what precisely made her 
tick. 

From mid-1785 until the end of 1786, Jane Austen was a pupil at Reading 
Ladies Boarding School, in the 17th-century house connected with the gateway 
of the former Reading Abbey. My own investigations have led me to identify 
that 18-month period as crucial to her future development as an author. 3 Hence 
the school, and the way it was run, deserve a great deal more attention than they 
have so far received. My conclusion was that, so far from being ‘an inspired 
amateur who had scribbled in childhood and then lightly tossed off masterpieces 
between callers’ (in Queenie Leavis’s sarcastic phrase), 4 or one who worked 
miracles with words, Jane Austen was throughout her literary career driven by 
an extraordinary compulsion to write. Moreover, that drive can be traced back to 
her time at school. 

Whatever inspiration she may have derived from one or other of the teachers, 
above all she benefited from the singularity of the school regime. This was so 
easy-going that in the afternoons all staff went off duty and left the girls to their 
own devices. Hence she had the time and opportunity to devour the scores of bad 
novels, at hand in the schoolroom or in a nearby circulating library - perhaps 
subscribed to by the school - which from 1787 onwards she began to parody in 
her Juvenilia. 

The titular headmistress was Mrs La Tournelle, a spinster baptised as Esther 
(later Sarah) Hackett; stout, motherly and active despite a cork leg, she comes 
across as a model school matron. However, her classroom skills were modest. 
Although she would have been expected to teach French, she could not speak 
the language, and instead devoted herself to keeping the youngest and less bright 
pupils amused in the schoolroom with anecdotes about stage plays and actors. 5 In 
1790 (no data survive for 1785-6), three downtrodden teachers undertook most 
of the curriculum: spelling and needlework by ‘a little simpering English woman, 
very like a second-rate milliner’; French by a ‘dashing, slovenly, rather handsome 
French girl’ who later ‘ran away with some low man’; and other subjects by a 
plain and pock-marked Swiss national. To teach writing and drawing and to 
supervise these assistant teachers were the tasks of the co-headmistress, Ann Pitts, 
then in her mid-twenties. 6 Her striking appearance, with a brown complexion and 
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high colour, was later borrowed by Jane Austen to describe the slightly younger 
Marianne Dashwood; 7 Ann Pitts was much given to showing off by dancing 
in the Scottish style and by making exaggerated gestures that must have been 
energetically mimicked by the pupils. She had come to the school as a parlour 
boarder, her fees being paid by a rich bachelor uncle in Berkhamsted. When he 
eventually tricked her out of a handsome legacy, she was kept on at the school as 
a pupil teacher and then as joint headmistress. 

In December 1786, shortage of money compelled Mr Austen to withdraw his 
daughters from the school: an outcome that proved to be as fortunate for Jane 
as the long afternoons and accessibility to novels had lately been. At Steventon 
from 1787 to 1800, with the active encouragement of her family, she was able to 
experiment with dashing off squibs and parodies, and then with more serious work 
at increasing length, culminating in the three novels, later revised into Northanger 
Abbey, Sense and Sensibility and Pride and Prejudice. Meanwhile, the school 
radically changed when it came under new management. 

Two years after the Austen sisters’ departure, Dominique de St. Quentin, an MA 
from Strasbourg University in Alsace, arrived in Reading. Then in his late thirties, 
he had served as a diplomat in the French Embassy in London, but ‘his [financial] 
affairs had reduced him to so low a state that he was thankful to become a French 
teacher in Dr. Valpy’s school’, 8 the nearby Reading School for boys. 

St. Quentin apparently came to the girls’ school at first as a part-time teacher; 
then in March 1789 he married Ann Pitts at Christ Church, Blackfriars in London. 
At once he took over the running of the school. Clever and amoral, he turned out 
to be a first-rate schoolmaster, rapidly increasing pupil numbers from 30-40 to 
upwards of 60. One of the new entrants, in 1790, was Mary Martha Butt, later the 
prolific author Mrs Sherwood; the artist Philip Reinagle sent his three daughters 
from London. St. Quentin found time to write three textbooks on French grammar, 
which ran through a number of editions. However, his addiction to card games 
- plainly the cause of a premature end to his diplomatic career - was as powerful 
as ever in Reading, where he went out gambling night after night in the company 
of Dr Valpy and Dr Mitford, father of the future writer Mary Russell Mitford. 

The observant Mary Butt noted the childless Mrs St. Quentin’s frequent tears 
and the violent quarrels that ensued. An additional extravagance of his was to 
welcome emigres from France after the Revolution of 1789, inviting some to 
reside in the school premises, and paying for others to live nearby, but making 
a profit out of those who had brought money with them. Miss Butt commented 
that, little more than a year after her arrival, the ‘establishment in Reading’ was 
becoming ‘every-day less and less like a school’; 9 under such distractions, Jane 
Austen would have found it impossible to pursue her literary ambitions. 

By 1794 St. Quentin was so heavily in debt that the school had to be sold up. 
The schoolhouse itself was rented from the local Blagrave landowning family; 
however, the goodwill could be realised, and the contents - from 12- and 18-inch 
globes to magic lanterns (with historical plates), as well as ‘bacon, hams and a 
sow pig’ - were sent for auction in Reading. There were also nearly 40 beds; 
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being shared, as Cassandra and Jane had undoubtedly done, the total suggests 
getting on for 80 pupils. 10 Like so many who live by their wits, he narrowly 
avoided financial catastrophe. How he wriggled out of his debts is not known, 
but it was his former pupil. Miss Butt, now aged 19, who rescued him financially 
by writing a novel. The Traditions: a Legendary Tale , published anonymously in 
1795 by a London publisher. Intensive canvassing, perhaps by the contemporary 
equivalent of the Old Girls’ Association, persuaded no fewer than 738 subscribers 
to pay 7 shillings (35p) each for 928 copies, thereby raising £325 in total, from 
which printing and other costs had to be deducted. The travails of the school could 
have been known at Steventon through the Reading Mercury , which the Austen 
family seems to have taken regularly; James Austen had during 1789 advertised 
The Loiterer in that paper, and Jane herself quoted some news from its columns 
in 1799." Hence Cassandra, as ‘Miss Austen’, appears as a subscriber; the two 
sisters must have enjoyed many hearty laughs from reading it, and from sharing 
choice passages with the rest of the family. The Traditions was set in the early 
14th century, allowing scope for pageantry and mediaeval warfare; thus to ‘the 
clangour of martial weapons’, the soldiers’ ‘arms glittered in the sun, and their 
fiery steeds pawed the ground'. 

Her ornate prose reached its climax at the opening of Chapter 10: 

The golden rays of the rising sun breaking through the lattice, had scarcely 
awakened Lady Emmeline from her golden slumber ere the Lord de 
Montfort burst open the door of her apartment, and, springing forwards, 
caught her in his arms. His manly cheeks were moistened with tears and 
his voice was frequently interrupted by deep groans. ‘Oh! My Emmeline, 
my Emmeline’, he exclaimed in broken accents, ‘my Emmeline, my only 
hope’. The fair Emmeline repeated his last words with a faint and tremulous 
voice. 

The motive for her father’s unbidden invasion of his ‘good’ daughter’s privacy 
was to bring her tidings that the ‘bad’ daughter, having repulsed his plan for an 
arranged marriage, had fled to a nunnery. 12 

After this callow effort. Miss Butt went on to become, as Mrs Sherwood, a 
respected author. Whatever its shortcomings, the proceeds from the novel allowed 
St. Quentin to set up a school in 1795 at 22 Hans Place, Chelsea, at that time on 
the outskirts of London. By then his wife had another cross to bear. The alluring 
Frances Arabella Rowden, lately a pupil in Reading, at the age of 20 began to 
assist St. Quentin with the running of the school. 13 Her great-aunt and then an aunt 
had successively owned a ladies’ academy in Henley-on-Thames and teaching 
was in her blood, so that St. Quentin had early appreciated her talents - and much 
more. Her fair hair, slim figure, large hazel eyes and engaging manner painfully 
showed up the faded looks of Mrs St. Quentin, who had put on weight, and whose 
high complexion had degenerated into a redness of face. Sidelined in the school, 
‘much muffled up in shawls and lace’, she spent much time dozing in the drawing 
room with a piece of needlework, or in the library with a book in her hand, useful 
only for receiving casual visitors. 14 
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From Alfred Beaver , Memorials of Old Chelsea (1892) 


As his wife refused, or was given no encouragement, to go out of doors to 
social or other events. Miss Rowden usually accompanied St. Quentin, both being 
avid theatre fans. Whether or not they became lovers, Mrs St. Quentin already had 
too many irritations and worries in her own life, as the new school did not prosper 
as expected. The number of pupils apparently failed to reach two dozen; yet St. 
Quentin persisted in running into further debt. In 1796 Mary Butt, when visiting 
the school, learnt that ‘some terrible cloud’ - a demand for payment that had to 
be met - ‘was to burst in a very few days’. Her godmother, who had accompanied 
her, at once offered £50 in cash. When handed the money, Mrs St. Quentin was 
so overwhelmed with gratitude that she fainted, and the benefactress went further 
by lending the husband £150 on a note of hand, which everyone knew he would 
never repay. 15 

Mary Russell Mitford, a pupil who joined two years later, soon became well 
aware of the conflicts within the school. In 1802 she told her mother about ‘a 
grand fracas between Rowden and Mrs. St. Q’, in which ‘words ran so high 
that Miss R. said she thought they had better part’. 16 St. Quentin talked her out 
of leaving, and the tensions persisted. From 1805 to 1820 his wife had to live 
through a protracted saga, which involved a systematic swindling of Dr Mitford. 
A gullible spendthrift, the doctor was induced by St. Quentin to become a partner 
in a venture to do with the coal trade; for his pains he received fictitious accounts, 
but no money appeared. He eventually refused to advance any further capital. 17 
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In 1809, at the age of 60, St. Quentin retired from the school, moving with his 
wife to 33 Hans Place. Miss Rowden. now in sole charge, a year later published a 
poem, ‘The Pleasures of Friendship’, in which she praised an unnamed friend as 
‘sweet’; Mary Mitford twigged that here was a coded message to St. Quentin. 18 
After the defeat of Napoleon, early in 1814, the St. Quentins left for Paris. 

How much knowledge did lane Austen have of these later events, after a copy 
of Miss Butt’s novel arrived in 1795? When the family left Steventon in 1801, her 
brother James, who took over the rectory, might have kept them informed from the 
papers or by word of mouth. Although Jane’s letters to Cassandra make no specific 
reference to Miss Rowden’s school, her banker brother Henry from 1809 onwards 
lived close by at 64 Sloane Street. During a visit there in May 1813, Jane reported 
home that she had called on her 15 year-old friend Charlotte Craven, a pupil at an 
unnamed school. Delayed by another social call and by very rainy weather, she 
had ‘only a few minutes to sit with C.C.’, and saw her alone, which (she said) 
‘pleased me best’. The nearness of the school to Henry’s house and a possible 
reluctance to meeting Miss Rowden with her equivocal reputation, together with 
the ‘naked Cupids’ which she observed over the drawing room mantelpiece, and 
ironically described in a letter home as ‘a fine study for Girls’, provide strong 
evidence that the slightly raffish school was the one in Hans Place. 19 

In mid-1814, Henry Austen moved to 23 Hans Place, next door to the school 
but separated by a lane which would one day lead to the as yet unbuilt Pont 
Street. His banking partner, James Tilson, already lived at No. 26, and some or 
all of Tilson's five school-age daughters may have been day pupils there. Jane 
made three or four visits to Henry in 1814-15. In Henry’s study she worked on 
the final stage of Emma and then made a start on Persuasion ; there she must have 
heard though the French window the sounds of the schoolchildren playing in their 
garden. 20 Even if she had no prior knowledge of the school, her natural curiosity 
would have led her to find out as much as she could about it. 

Henry must already have made himself known to Miss Rowden. both as 
a new neighbour and in the hope that she might open a banking account with 
him; unfortunately, the official file about his bankruptcy in 1816, in the National 
Archives B 3 series, which would have named the bank customers, has been 
destroyed. He seems to have invited mainly business guests to his lavish evening 
parties, but an exception was his physician. Dr Charles Haden. As a highly 
respected children’s doctor living locally at 62 Sloane Street, he could well have 
been called in at times to treat sick pupils at the school. His ‘good manners and 
clever Conversation’, which so delighted Jane, possibly provided her with some 
general information about conditions there. 21 All these contacts ceased when she 
left London for the last time in December 1815. 

Meanwhile, Miss Rowden allowed herself to be parted from St. Quentin for 
only four years, in 1818 leaving Hans Place and moving to Paris, where she set up 
her own school in the rue d’Angouleme and later published two books. From 1821 
to 1824 a pupil was the future actress, Frances Anne (Fanny) Kemble. Fanny’s 
reminiscences note that her headmistress was by then a ‘born again’ person, whose 
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enthusiasm for ‘theatres and things theatrical’ had switched to ‘churches and 
things clerical’, so that she had become ‘what was then termed Methodistical; 
her excitements and entertainments were Bible-meetings, prayer-meetings and 
private preachings and teachings of religion’. 22 What St. Quentin felt about Miss 
Rowden’s religious conversion is not known, but his conduct did not become any 
more principled; as late as 1820 he was still pursuing a tetchy correspondence with 
Dr Mitford, attempting to parry the latter’s accusations of sharp practice. 

In one letter, St. Quentin made the last known reference to his hapless wife: 
‘Poor Mrs. Q. says she is in heaven since she hears no more than single knocks at 
the door’, rather than the insistent clamour of creditors and bailiffs 23 She died a few 
years later, as in April 1825 St. Quentin, of St Roch parish, married Miss Rowden 
at the British Embassy in Paris. She gave her address as Iver in Buckinghamshire, 
her mother’s home; he was 75 and she had just passed her 50th year. 24 

How long they had together remains a mystery. Neither of their deaths was 
recorded or (after 1837) registered in Britain, nor in the Consular returns through 
the British embassy. 25 The two Anglican churches in Paris dating back to that 
period have no surviving evidence. It is worth noting here the number of future 
authors taught by one or both of them. In addition to Mrs Sherwood, Mary Russell 
Mitford and Fanny Kemble, there were Anna Maria Fielding (later Mrs Samuel 
Carter Hall), Lady Caroline Lamb, Letitia Elizabeth Landon (known as LEL), 
Emma Roberts, and Rosina Doyle Wheeler, the unhappy wife of Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton. the first Lord Lytton. 26 

To conclude, in an era when gossip was a major form of communication 
between people in general, as a member of a particularly gossipy family Jane 
Austen was happy to write in her letters about the sexual entanglements among 
the leisured classes. She even joked (at Southampton, in 1809) about the Revd 
Richard Mant being hopelessly in love with Martha Lloyd, so that Mrs Mant was 
threatening to walk out on him; 27 this tale was, of course, not to be taken seriously. 
Yet for all her light-hearted discussion about such affairs, she was unwilling in 
practice to condone behaviour of that kind. 

In three of the novels, her heroines encounter and are even attracted by 
unsuitable men who after marriage would have had the power to wreck their lives, 
as Miss Pitts’s had been by St. Quentin. Thus Elizabeth Bennet’s initial warmth 
towards George Wickham turns to mistrust as she learns more about him, and 
Anne Elliot grows to have similar doubts regarding her cousin Mr Elliot, while 
Fanny Price has to battle hard against intense family pressure to marry Henry 
Crawford: all three men are of the kind to seek consolation elsewhere once the 
novelty of marriage has worn off. Further research, on her life and correspondence 
as well as on the novels, may well turn up information to clarify what Jane Austen 
had actually learnt about the bizarre triangular relationship chronicled here. 

I am very grateful to Deirdre Le Faye (who has generously provided a number of 
vital leads), to Brian Southam and to Kathryn Sutherland for valuable comments 
on an earlier draft, and to Felix Corley for much intensive research into the 
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Rowden family, into marriage and burial records in the National Archives, and 
into French parochial registers. 
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Notes on sales 2007 

Christine Penney 

My former colleagues at the University of Birmingham now keep every catalogue 
they receive for my inspection and this year I have finally taken the plunge into 
the internet site abebooks.com. This has resulted in a much longer report than 
usual. I do not, however, expect my future reports to be as long, since the site 
is not very mobile and some copies have lingered on it for over a year. At the 
beginning of 2007 prices on this site were usually given in sterling, even for 
copies in the US, but they are now almost invariably in dollars. The figures are 
extremely precise and rarely rounded up or down. Descriptions are uneven and, at 
times, baffling - for example, the binder Sangorski is sometimes unaccompanied 
by Sutcliffe and references are made to copies being held in ‘clamshell’ cases or 
‘chemised’ (terms not found in Carter’s ABC for Book-Collectors). It has also 
been infuriating to find many copies with ownership inscriptions noted but not 
identified, a habit which is unfortunately spreading to some of the auction houses, 
who should know better. We now need a census of copies more than ever, as I 
suggested a few years ago. 

First and early editions 

Sense and Sensibility 

Item 2 in C.R. Johnson’s Catalogue 50 was a copy of the first edition, 1811 (Gilson 
Al). It lacked the half-titles and the final blank leaves and had some minor tears 
without loss of text. It was ‘skilfully and attractively’ rebound in contemporary 
style half calf and marbled boards, retaining the original endpapers and the 
armorial bookplates of Charles Pott. The price was £25,000 - justified, according 
to the bookseller, by Geoffrey Keynes’s belief that the print run of this edition 
was restricted to 750 or 1,000 copies, making it the rarest of the major novels in 
first edition. Jonkers Rare Books (Henley-on-Thames) had a copy on abebooks, 
listed as part of a set of all five first editions of the novels. Each was bound in full 
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red morocco by Sangorski and Sutcliffe, with all half-titles, in near fine condition. 
The price for all five was £104,500. Peter Harrington (London) had a copy on 
abebooks, bound in full mottled calf by Riviere, expertly rebacked and with the 
half-titles supplied from a copy of the second edition. An unidentified ownership 
inscription was on the titlepages. The price was $45,098.17. 

Bloomsbury Auctions offered, at Lot 2 in their sale on 28 November in New 
York, a copy of the second edition, 1813 (Gilson A2). This was a fine copy in the 
original blue grey boards with brown spines and pink printed spine labels, uncut 
and with the half-titles. The armorial bookplate of the Bibliotheque du Chateau 
de Valencay was on the front pastedowns, and the arts and crafts style bookplate 
of Hamilton Easter Field was on the rear. The catalogue entry failed to note 
that this was actually a copy of the second edition, despite giving the accurate 
Gilson and Keynes references, and it further confused the issue by quoting from 
Keynes’s note on the rarity of the first edition, as mentioned above. I am indebted 
to David Gilson for sending me the details of this sale, together with some further 
notes on the copy. He suggests the probable owner was the French diplomat, 
Charles-Maurice de Talleyrand-Perigord (1754-1838), who owned the Chateau 
de Valencay. He also notes that this copy previously appeared in Simon Finch’s 
Catalogue 25, June 1995 (Item 5, priced at £3,000). It was then described as 
being in a full blue morocco slipcase. The Bloomsbury cataloguer describes 
it as being ‘chemised in a cloth clamshell case’ (whatever that may mean - 
possibly a solander case). David Gilson refers to this copy in his article ‘Jane 
Austen and Europe’ on pp. 31-45 of the Spring 2003 issue of The Book Collector. 
Notwithstanding so confused a description the copy was an obvious rarity and the 
estimate was $8,000-$ 12,000. It sold for $13,000. Another copy was offered on 
abebooks by Hermit Hill Books (Poultney, VT). This had all the half-titles and 
was bound in cloth with leather spine labels. The price was $15,500. Readers of 
my report for 2005 may recall the sale at Neale’s of Nottingham, where a copy of 
the second edition, as part of a set of all the novels (the others being first editions), 
was Lot 271. This set, uniformly bound by Riviere in blue morocco, had been 
the property of Hairy Lawrence Bradfer Lawrence. The entire lot sold then for 
£19,500 and in March 2007 appeared on abebooks. with Staniland Booksellers 
(Lincolnshire), at an inflation-beating £72,450. A copy of the first American 
edition, 1833 (Gilson B6) was offered by Heritage Book Shop (LA), on abebooks. 
It was uncut, in the original boards, and priced at £5,073.18. Another copy on 
abebooks was offered by Argosy Bookstore (NY), in leather backed marbled 
boards, for $20,000. Yet another copy, also on abebooks, was offered by the 
charmingly named firm Cultured Oyster Books (NY). It was uncut and in original 
boards, lacking spine labels and advertisement leaves. An elaborate contemporary 
ownership inscription (unidentified, alas), appeared on the front free endpaper of 
each volume, together with the ex libris labels of Frank L. Hadley. The price was 
$6,000. A copy of the first Bentley edition. 1833 (Gilson Dl), was offered, with 
the same edition of Pride and Prejudice, by Arroyo Seco Books (Pasadena) on 
abebooks for £2,883.70 the two. The binding was three-quarter calf. This firm also 
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announced a separate copy, which may or may not be the same one, on abebooks, 
bound in mid-late 19th-century three-quarter calf, for a price of $3,000. Another 
copy was offered by Loe Books (Launceston) on abebooks for £750. The binding 
was contemporary half dark green polished calf, with the armorial bookplate 
of Robert R McCarthy. Another copy was part of an incomplete set of the first 
Bentley editions of the novels (lacking Emma), offered by Clarel Rare Books 
(LA). The volumes were uniformly bound in the original plum-coloured cloth 
with black spine labels. Sense and Sensibility had the ink signature of Jos. Pratt 
(Colonel Joseph Pratt, Master of Cabra Castle, Ireland) on the front pastedown. 
The price for the set was $17,500. James Fenning (Dublin) had a copy on 
abebooks, offered as part of a complete set. The volumes were bound uniformly 
in contemporary green morocco. The price for the set was $20,945.59. 

Pride and Prejudice 

Simon Finch, in his Catalogue 62, offered a copy of the first edition, 1813 (Gilson 
A3) at Item 66. Although half-titles were present, those for vols. 1 and 2 were 
inserted from the second edition of the same year. It was bound in contemporary 
quarter calf with marbled boards, spines gilt, rubbed and cracked in some places. 
The price was £32,000. Another, even more expensive, copy of this edition was 
Item 3 in Bernard J.Shapero’s Catalogue 50, priced at £40,000. All half-titles 
were present. The binding was by Riviere, in polished tan calf, spines richly gilt 
in six compartments, with red and dark green morocco labels, inner dentelles and 
green endpapers. The head of the spine of vol. 3 was neatly restored. Duke’s of 
Dorchester offered another copy in their sale on 8 March (Lot 188). This had the 
half-titles, was somewhat foxed and was bound in slightly worn contemporary half 
calf. Estimated at £6,000-£12,000 it sold for £22,000. This sale, which included 
four Jane Austen first editions, featured two important libraries, one of which 
was the Newton collection, reported in The Times, as having been started by Sir 
Henry [sic] Newton in 1920. On reading this David Gilson drew my attention 
to M583 in his bibliography. This is Your books, my son, a collection of letters 
from Sir Harry Kellingham Newton. 1875-1951, OBE, 2nd Bart., to his eldest 
son, describing the book collection he had made for him. Thanks to the excellent 
stock at the University of Birmingham I have been able to examine a copy of this 
extremely handsome book, privately printed on hand-made paper, in an edition 
of 101 copies, by the Oxford University Press in 1934. Forty charming letters 
describe in loving detail the library which this fortunate young man was to inherit. 
It included all the first editions of Jane Austen except Sense and Sensibility and 
all four appeared in the Duke’s sale, with descriptions matching Newton’s. He 
had paid £97 for the four but noted that the 1934 catalogue price was £275. An 
entire chapter is devoted to Jane Austen, whom he loved; but it is amusing to 
note that his comments on the first edition of Fanny Burney’s Camilla, also in the 
collection, draw attention to the name of Edmund Burke among the subscribers, 
but not that of Miss J. Austen, Steventon. Newton had three sons but as, he wrote, 
‘only one could be the eldest’, the collection must go to him, since he did not wish 
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to split it. The younger ones, he assured them, were ‘never for a single instant less 
well-loved'. By a tragic turn of fate his eldest son. Alfred, was killed in action in 
1944 and the second son. Harry, therefore, inherited both the books and the title. 
It is bitterly ironic to see that the collection is now dispersed after all, like so many 
fine private libraries. 

Jonkers Rare Books (Henley-on Thames) offered Michael Sadleir’s copy of 
the first edition on abebooks. It was bound in contemporary half calf and all 
half-titles were present. In addition to Sadleir’s bookplates there was another, 
unidentified one. Described as ‘a superb, well-margined copy that is clean and 
crisp internally’, it was priced at $71,500. Peter Harrington also had a copy 
from Sadleir’s library on abebooks, with his book label and bookplates of another 
owner, initialled DJW. It was bound, with half-titles, in contemporary half russia 
in a modern slipcase. This copy was previously Lot 12 at the Sotheby sale of 
Sadleir’s books on 17 November 1958, when it sold for £145 (see Gilson A3 
(ix) p.28). Harrington asked £65,000. Sadleir evidently owned at least three 
copies of this edition. Gilson A3 (ix) p.30 records another one at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, formerly belonging to Lord Rosebery. James S. Jaffe 
(NY) had a copy on abebooks with ‘Charleton’ stamped in gilt on each cover. With 
all half-titles present it was bound in full contemporary calf and had unidentified 
bookplates on the verso of the front free endpapers; it was held in a full red 
morocco box, priced at £40,051.45. Thomas A. Goldwasser (San Francisco), 
had a copy on abebooks for £41,290.16 which sounds remarkably similar to 
Jaffe’s, since it also had ‘Charleton’ stamped on the front covers and was bound 
in contemporary calf. But it was described as also having the bookplate of Frida 
Best and was in a half morocco folding case. Bauman Rare Books (Philadelphia) 
had an imperfect copy, consisting of vols. 1 and 2 of the first edition and vol. 
3 of the second, on abebooks. It was bound in contemporary three-quarter tan 
calf, rebacked with the original spines but without the half-titles. All volumes 
were stamped ‘Brown, Bookbinder, Bath’. A gift inscription was dated 1867. This 
‘lovely set’, to quote the dealer, was priced at $42,000. Another copy, bound in 
red morocco by Sangorski and Sutcliffe, was part of the set offered by Jonkers on 
abebooks, mentioned above, under Sense and Sensibility. 

Item 48 in Jarndyce’s Catalogue CLXIX was a copy of the second edition, 
1813 (Gilson A4), priced at £4,500. Described as a very nice copy it was bound 
without half-titles in contemporary green half calf, with marbled boards and 
edges, spines panelled and blocked in gilt, maroon and brown labels. The title 
labels were replaced in the correct style. The titlepages bore the contemporary 
ownership inscriptions of S.Hall. Another copy was offered by Bloomsbury on 
6 December (Lot 498). Bound in near contemporary half calf without half-titles, 
it had a small contemporary ink inscription erased from the upper outer corner 
of the titlepage in vol. I (how could they possibly know?). In the same location, 
the catalogue goes on to say, there was a neat ink ownership inscription. Clearly 
there must be some staff with X-ray eyes at Bloomsbury. Various extremely small 
flaws and tears are described in meticulous detail, together with slightly splitting 
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joints to the bindings of vols. 1 and 3, general light soiling or staining and some 
scuffmarks. The estimate was £4,000-£6,000 and it sold for £4,200. 

A copy of the third edition .1817 (Gilson A5) was Lot 501 at Bloomsbury on 6 
December. This lacked the half-titles, had an early ink signature on the titlepage 
and the bookplate of Graham Pollard on the front pastedown of vol.l. This copy 
is recorded in Gilson A5 (xi), p.43. The binding was contemporary half calf over 
marbled boards. There was light spotting and water-staining. The estimate was 
£1,000-£l,500 and it sold for £2,600. 

A copy of the first Bentley edition, 1833 (Gilson D5) was offered, along with 
the same edition of Sense and Sensibility , by Arroyo Seco Books for £2,883.70 
the two, as mentioned above. Peter Harrington had a copy on abebooks, in 
contemporary maroon half calf with a green spine label. The price was $3,006.54. 
James Fenning had a copy on abebooks, offered as a set with the other four 
novels in this edition (Dl, D2, D3 and D4), mentioned above, under Sense and 
Sensibility. A copy which was part of an incomplete set was offered by Clarel 
Rare Books on abebooks, mentioned above, under Sense and Sensibility. It had 
Cabra Castle written in ink on the front pastedown and the ink signature, dated 
1863, of Mervyn Pratt, Joseph Pratt’s son. 

Mansfield Park 

C.R. Johnson’s Catalogue 50 had a copy of the first edition. 1814 (Gilson A6) 
at Item 2, priced at £9,500. This copy lacked the half-titles, the final blank in 
vol. 2 and the final advertisement leaf in vol. 3. It had a few marginal tears 
and some light stains but was described as an unusually clean and fresh copy, 
in contemporary half calf with red and black morocco labels, imperceptibly 
rebacked. James Burmester had a copy on abebooks, lacking the half-titles, the 
final blank in vol. 2 and the advertisement leaf in vol. 3, rebound in contemporary 
half black calf. He asked £8,500. Heritage Book Shop had a copy on abebooks for 
£21,360.77, complete with half-titles, but without the advertisement leaf in vol.3, 
bound in contemporary half polished calf with marbled boards. The same dealer 
had another copy on abebooks, bound in contemporary half tan calf, wanting the 
half-titles, the final blank in vol. 2 and the advertisement leaf. The price for this 
one was £13,350. Another copy was Lot 202 at Lawrences (Crewkerne) on 3 
July. Each volume bore the bookplate of Henry Lloyd Gibbs and the ticket of John 
Cawthorn. Bookseller to HRH the Princess of Wales. The half-titles were lacking. 
It was bound in contemporary half calf and estimated at £2,000-£4,000, selling for 
£5,800. Another copy was Lot 189 in the Duke’s of Dorchester sale on 8 March 
(part of the Newton collection, mentioned above under Pride and Prejudice ). It 
had the half-titles and the advertisement leaf in vol. 3. The binding was 20th- 
century half calf and the estimate was £2,000-£3, 000. It sold for £6,800. A 
copy with the morocco bookplate of W.A Foyle was offered by Peter Harrington 
on abebooks, for $54,117.80. It was bound by Sangorski in 1940, with half-titles 
but without the final advertisement leaf, in full red crushed morocco, all edges 
gilt and in a crimson cloth slipcase, and had a faint ownership inscription on the 
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titlepages. The same dealer had two more copies, also on abebooks. One was 
bound by Zaehnsdorf for Bartlett of Boston, in full mottled calf with green labels 
and with the half-titles (and possibly with the advertisement leaf, though the dealer 
did not say so), and was priced at $27,058.90. The other lacked the half-titles and 
advertisement leaf and was bound in contemporary half calf. The price of this 
copy was $25,054.54. Jonkers Rare Books had a copy for $2,755.99 on abebooks, 
wanting the half-titles and the advertisement leaf, bound in contemporary half 
calf, rebacked. Another copy was on abebooks, with Michael Sharpe (Pasadena). 
This had the half-titles but lacked the final blank in vol. 2 and the advertisement 
leaf. It was bound in contemporary half polished calf and an ink signature had 
been cut from the top of each titlepage. The price was $35,000. David Brass 
(Calabasas) had a copy on abebooks for $22,500. This was bound in early 20th- 
century antique style mottled calf by Bartlett and Co. of Boston, with the half- 
titles but without the advertisement leaf. An early ink signature had been washed 
from the half-titles. Hermit Hill Books had a copy on abebooks with the half-titles 
and the advertisement leaf, bound in leather, rebacked, for $23,500. Jonkers also 
had a copy on abebooks, bound in red morocco by Sangorski and Sutcliffe - part 
of the set mentioned above, under Sense and Sensibility. 

A copy of the second edition .1816 (Gilson A7) was Lot 296 at the Bloomsbury 
Auctions sale on 18 January. This copy lacked the half-titles and was bound in 
contemporary half calf. The estimate was £400-£600 and it sold for £2,600. Two 
further copies were offered on abebooks by Clarel Rare Books. The first was bound 
in contemporary full calf, with all half-titles and terminal blanks. Vol. 1 had been 
expertly rebacked. An early owner’s inscription was on the front free endpapers. 
The price was $5,700. The second copy was bound in contemporary three quarter 
calf with the half-titles and an owner’s signature dated 1845 on the titlepage of 
vol. 1. The price was $5,750. Vol. 1 only of a copy of the first American edition, 
1832 (Gilson B4) was offered on abebooks by Wilsons Bookworld (St Petersburg, 
USA). It was bound in brown leatherette, with the two pages of advertisements 
at the front, and, despite being incomplete, was priced at £2,000. A complete 
copy, in quarter red calf but lacking the preliminary advertisements, was also on 
abebooks, offered for $3,000 by Sessa Books (Philadelphia). 

The first Bentley edition. 1833 (Gilson D3) was offered on abebooks by James 
Fenning as part of a complete set of this edition, mentioned above, under Sense 
and Sensibility. Another copy was part of the incomplete set offered on abebooks 
by Clarel Rare Books, also mentioned above, under Sense and Sensibility. It had 
Cabra Castle written in ink on the front pastedown and the ink signature, dated 
1863, of Mervyn Pratt, Joseph Pratt’s son. 

Emma 

A copy of the first edition, 1816 (Gilson A8) was Lot 190 in the Duke's of 
Dorchester sale on 8 March (part of the Newton sale, mentioned above under 
Pride and Prejudice). With the half-titles and bound in calf by Sangorski it 
was estimated at £3,000-£4,000 and sold for £7,800. Another copy was Lot 83 
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at Christie’s (South Kensington) on 21 March. Signatures B6 and B7 in vol. 
1 were probably supplied from another copy. The half-titles were lacking. The 
binding was contemporary polished calf, with blind-stamped borders and pink 
silk markers in vols. 1 and 2. The estimate was £3,000-£5,000. It sold for £5,040. 
Another copy was offered by Bauman Rare Books on abebooks. The description 
failed to say whether the half-titles were present but called it ‘a near-fine copy... 
rare in unrestored contemporary boards’. The binding was in fact contemporary 
three-quarter tree calf with black morocco spine labels, housed in a strangely 
described ‘custom half russet morocco chemise and slipcase’. The price was 
$45,000. Jonkers Rare Books also had a copy on abebooks, for £24,750. It 
was uncut, in early plain grey boards, with morocco title labels and with the 
half-titles. The same firm had a copy as part of a set bound by Sangorski and 
Sutcliffe, mentioned above, under Sense and Sensibility. Heritage Book Shop had 
a copy on abebooks without half-titles, in contemporary half black polished calf. 
Early ink signatures of Cecilia Rankin were on the titlepages and the armorial 
bookplates of Percival & Elisabeth Merritt were on the front pastedowns. The 
price was £21,360. (This copy subsequently appeared for sale, on the same site, 
by Michael Sharpe for $40,000.) Heritage Bookshop offered another copy, also 
on abebooks. for £18,690.68, with half-titles and bound in contemporary polished 
calf. Bernard Quaritch also had a copy on abebooks, bound without the half-titles 
in later nineteenth-century maroon half polished calf. A name had been carefully 
erased from the titlepage of each vol. The price was £120,000. The Bookshop 
on the Heath (London) had a copy on abebooks, bound with the half-titles in 
full speckled calf by Lubbock of Newcastle, with yellow marbled pastedowns 
and endpapers bearing bookplates in each volume. The entry mentioned that this 
copy was sold at Sotheby’s a few years previously. (I have not so far traced this, 
though my report for 2001 lists a copy bound by Lubbock, sold at Christie’s on 6 
June, Lot 215). The price was $23,952. St Mary’s Books and Prints (Stamford) 
had a copy on abebooks. bound with the half-titles in contemporary half calf and 
with a previous owner’s inscription on the titlepages. The price was $36,078. 
Another copy was Lot 203 in the Lawrences (Crewkerne) sale on 3 July. Like 
the copy of Mansfield Park in the previous lot this copy also had the bookplates 
of Henry Lloyd Gibbs and was bound in contemporary half calf. The half-titles 
were present and the estimate was £2,000-£4,000. It sold for £7,600. Yet another 
copy appeared a few days later at Sotheby’s, on 12 July (Lot 82). It lacked the 
half-titles but had the final blank in vol.l. The binding was contemporary half calf 
and the estimate was £10,000-£15,000, but it failed to sell. Lot 62 at Sotheby’s on 
13 December was another copy, in contemporary half calf with marbled boards, 
rebacked and preserving the original spines, but lacking the half-titles. Vol. 1 
had the final blank. The estimate was £8,000-£12,000 but this copy, too, failed 
to sell. 

The library of the late John Lowles was sold by Charles Cox, in his Catalogue 
56. Item 303 was a copy of the first Bentley edition, 1833 (Gilson D2). It was 
bound in the original plum-coloured cloth with black and gilt paper labels, and 
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bore Fowles’s initials, ‘JF 1963’. A uniform copy of Northanger Abbey and 
Persuasion (Gilson D4) was offered with it, for £350 the two. Another copy of 
this edition of Emma was Item 9 in the Tiger Books Catalogue 10/07 at the much 
higher price of £800. It lacked the series half-title and was bound in contemporary- 
style half-leather over marbled boards, decorated in gilt. Despite some creasing, 
spotting and water-staining it was described as a handsome copy. Another copy 
was part of the set offered on abebooks by James Fenning, mentioned above, 
under Sense and Sensibility. 

Northanger Abbey and Persuasion 

Lot 191 at the Duke’s of Dorchester sale on 8 March was a copy of the first edition, 
1818 (Gilson A9). With the fly-titles [sic] and bound in calf by Sangorski and 
Sutcliffe it was estimated at £2,000-£3,000 and sold for £4,000. This was part of 
the Newton collection, mentioned above under Pride and Prejudice. Another copy 
was Lot 204 in the Lawrences (Crewkerne) sale on 3 July. Like Lots 202 and 203, 
mentioned above under Mansfield Park and Emma , this, too, had the bookplates 
of Henry Lloyd Gibbs. It had the half-titles and was bound in contemporary half 
calf. The estimate was £2,000-£4,000 and it sold for £3,800. On 12 July another 
copy was Lot 83 at Sotheby’s. This was bound without half-titles in contemporary 
or near-contemporary roan, decorated in blind with some gatherings working 
loose. It was estimated at £2,000-3,000 and sold for £2,280. The Bloomsbury 
Auctions sale in New York on 28 November offered a copy of the same edition at 
Lot 3. This had all half-titles and blanks and was bound in contemporary quarter 
dark green roan and marbled boards. It had the 19 th-century bookplate of Stewart 
Marjoribanks (1744-1863, MP for Hythe). The estimate was the same as that for 
the copy of Sense and Sensibility, in the previous Lot - $8,000-$ 12,000 - but it 
sold for only $8,000. This copy appears to be the one which had been offered on 
abebooks at the beginning of the year for £10,680.39 by Heritage Book Shop, the 
only difference being in the description of the binding (black roan in the Heritage 
copy). The same dealer had another copy on abebooks for £9345.34. This was 
without half-titles, in the original boards, rebacked in tan morocco and with the 
armorial bookplate of Norton Priory in each volume. Another copy was Lot 63 
at Sotheby’s on 13 December, lacking the half-titles and bound in contemporary 
or near-contemporary half green morocco. It was estimated at £3,000-£5,000 and 
sold for £4,375. Holybourne Rare Books (Alton) had a copy on abebooks for 
£6,500. This was bound in recent half calf with black spine labels by Bayntun 
Riviere of Bath. David Brass had a copy on abebooks for £6,665.52. The half- 
titles were all present but vol. 4 was bound without the two final blank leaves. 
The binding was early twentieth-century style mottled calf by Bartlett & Co. of 
Boston. Adrian Harrington (London) had a copy on abebooks, for £7,500, bound 
in recent mid-blue calf, without half-titles. Peter L. Stern & Co. (Boston, MA) 
also had a copy on abebooks for £7,998.62, in contemporary boards, rebacked, 
without the half-titles or final blanks. Yet another copy was offered on abebooks 
by Peter Harrington, for £8,750. Stating that ‘copies retaining the half-titles are 
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becoming ever more hard to find’, he presumably meant that they were present 
in this copy, although he did not actually say so. The binding, in full mottled calf 
was done by Zaehnsdorf in the 1920s for Bartlett of Boston. 

A copy of the first American edition of Persuasion, Philadelphia, 1832 (Gilson 
B3) was Item 220 in Ian Hodgkins’s Catalogue 125, priced at £3,750. It was 
bound in the original purple cloth-backed drab boards, uncut, with only remnants 
of the title labels remaining. The half-titles were lacking and some wear and 
tear was evident, including the partial removal of a small bookplate. It lacked 
also the publisher’s catalogue at the end of vol. 1, in common with some other 
copies. Another copy of this edition was offered on abebooks by Jeffrey H. 
Marks (Rochester. NY) for £4,532.55. This was in the original boards with purple 
cloth-covered spines and printed paper labels. The contemporary printed label of 
Hosford’s Circulating Library was on the front pastedowns and a lightly pencilled 
name and gift inscription dated 1838 were on the titlepages. The label of this 
library appears also in Alberta Burke’s copy of the American Northanger Abbey 
at Goucher College, Baltimore (Gilson B5 (ix), p. 118) and in the copy of the 
American Sense and Sensibility at Chawton (Gilson B6 (ix), p.123). JIRI Books 
(Lisburn. N.I.) also had a copy on abebooks. bound in contemporary half black 
morocco, without half-titles and lacking the titlepage to the second volume. The 
price was $5,311.56. 

A copy of the first Bentley edition, 1833 (Gilson D4) was listed in the Claude 
Cox Catalogue 56 (the library of the late John Fowles) mentioned above, at Item 
303, uniformly bound with Emma. Fowles, who lived in Lyme Regis and set 
his novel The French Lieutenant’s Woman there, was very fond of Jane Austen. 
Another copy was in James Fenning’s list of a complete set on abebooks , 
mentioned above, under Sense and Sensibility. A further copy, which was part 
of an incomplete set, was offered by Clarel Rare Books on abebooks, mentioned 
above, also under Sense and Sensibility. 

Other material 

In order to avoid getting out of hand this report lists editions of the novels only up 
to and including the Bentley editions of 1833. Bow Windows’s copy of the J.M. 
Dent Sense and Sensibility, 1908 (Catalogue 177, Item 5, Gilson E120) makes its 
appearance in this section by virtue of a fore-edge painting, described as ‘well- 
executed but naive’, of the family home at Chawton - whether the Great House or 
the cottage is not specified. Its presence inspired the rather fancy price of £400. 

Item 225 in Ian Hodgkins’s Catalogue 125 was a copy of the first edition, 
1870, of James Edward Austen-Leigh’s A Memoir of Jane Austen (Gilson M125). 
It was bound in the original dark green cloth with simple black borders on each 
cover and a small gilt device on the upper board. The price was £185. Lot 886 at 
Bonhams, Oxford on 15 May included, together with a copy of Edmund Gosse’s 
Father and Son, a copy of the second edition, 1871 (Gilson M130). Bound in the 
original green cloth, it was inscribed by the author: ‘Charlotte E. Lady Pollen from 
the author. Redenham July 1871’. This lady was, before her marriage, Charlotte- 
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Elizabeth Craven, whom Jane Austen mentions visiting in her letter to Cassandra 
dated 20 May 1813 (no84 in Deirdre Le Faye’s edition). The estimate for the 
two items was £100-£200 and the lot sold for £500. The Memoir subsequently 
appeared, unaccompanied by Father and Son, as Item 8 in John Hart’s List 17, 
priced at £500. 

A copy of the first edition of Fanny Burney’s Camilla , 1796, with Jane Austen 
listed among the subscribers, was Lot 141 at the Bloomsbury Auctions sale on 
16 August. It was bound in contemporary calf, with a good deal of damage both 
to binding and text. The estimate was £150-£200 but it sold for only £100. In 
my last report I noted the appearance of a copy of Fielding’s The history of Tom 
Jones , 1749 from Manydown Park at Christie’s on 1 November 2006 (Lot 43). 
On 12 July another item from the library there, this time inscribed ‘H B Wither’, 
and with a later inscription, ‘L.B.-W. to F.G. Clarke Oct 19 - 1870’, appeared, 
this time at Sotheby’s (Lot 81). This book was one that has already appeared 
in my reports for 1999 and 2002 - Mrs Hartz’s copy of William Turner’s The 
History of all Religions in the World, 1695 (Gilson K8). It was offered on both 
the previous occasions by Bernard Quaritch for £3,000. Sotheby’s estimate was 
£1,500-£2,000 but it failed to sell. It seems to be rather hard to shift. The Taunton 
edition of The trial of Jane Leigh Perrot [1800] (Gilson L2) appeared as Item 90 
in James Burmester’s Catalogue 67, with the offensive and inaccurate heading 
used by C.R. Johnson when advertising his copies of the work in 2002 and 2003: 
‘Jane Austen’s light-fingered aunt’. Insufficient detail is given to clarify whether 
this copy is the one in my report for 2003 but, if it is, the price, £3,000, is £3,500 
less than the £6,500 asked by Johnson. This unfortunate lady seems to be given 
no rest. Abebooks listed six copies, all with booksellers in the US, of a privately 
printed version of the trial ‘reported by Mr Sidney Ives before a meeting of the 
Club of Odd Volumes on the 17 th of May, 1978, and a meeting of the Grolier 
Club on the 29 th of September, 1978’. One of these was an author’s presentation 
copy, inscribed: ‘For the divine Patsy, Sidney’. The prices for this limited edition 
of 205 copies ranged from $40-$85 and I regret my curiosity, though keen, was 
insufficient to tempt me to purchase one, though David Gilson, who was given 
a copy by the author, tells me it is a handsome, well printed volume. The Elmer 
Book Company offered, on abebooks, a 4-page publisher’s circular, dated May 
1818, issued by John Murray, listing Northanger Abbey and Persuasion among 
other recent publications. The price was $350. 

The controversial Rice portrait, said to be of Jane Austen as a young girl, 
which has been the subject of study and comment for some years, was offered 
by Christie’s at their sale in New York on 19 April. The estimate was $400,000- 
$800,000 but it failed to sell. The National Portrait Gallery was reported as saying 
that its staff had spent more time on this work in the past 15 years than on any 
other painting in a private collection. In a letter to the Times Literary Supplement 
on 4 May 2007 the Chief Curator stated that the Gallery’s continuing researches 
had finally proved the portrait to have been painted post-1800, meaning the 
childish sitter cannot be Jane Austen. 
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Although not a sale, the broadcast of the BBC’s Antiques Roadshow at the 
Exmouth Pavilion on 25 November is worth mentioning as it highlighted an ivory 
cup and ball toy, said to have been owned by Jane Austen. It belonged to a local 
man who wished to remain anonymous. There are several examples known of this 
toy (also known as ‘bilboquet’ in French and ‘bilbocatch’ in English), including 
one on display at Chawton. It was a favourite toy of Jane Austen, who, according 
to her nephew James Edward, was an expert at handling it. In his Memoir (second 
edition, 1871, p.92) he writes: ‘She has been known to catch it on the point above 
an hundred times in succession, till her hand was weary. She sometimes found a 
resource in that simple game, when unable, from weakness in her eyes, to read 
or write long together.’ The experts on the show valued it at £25,000, but its 
provenance can only be speculative. 


How people look in Jane Austen 

John Mullan 

Perhaps there are other Jane Austen aficionados who share the mild outrage I 
sometimes feel at the casting in some of the many him versions of her novels. 
The choice of Billie Piper as Fanny Price in the recent ITV Mansfield Park was 
deliberately perverse, but I remember being almost as offended by the casting of 
Gwyneth Paltrow as Emma: not because of her accent, but because of her looks. 
And how could the thin and delicate Keira Knightley be chosen for Elizabeth 
Bennet, famous for her three-mile walk down lanes and across loamy fields? 
Such casting is often an affront to our presuppositions about how Jane Austen’s 
heroines look. The affront is telling, for these presuppositions are founded on so 
much that is only implicit in the novels themselves. How people look is often 
suggested rather than specified in Jane Austen’s novels, which commonly connect 
the two meanings of my title: on the one hand, how characters look meaning how 
they appear, what they look like; on the other hand, how characters look, meaning 
how they look at each other. I shall be suggesting that, most of the time, these two 
meanings are inseparable for Jane Austen. 

It might seem odd that we often remain unclear about characters’ ‘looks’, 
when looks can be so important. Think of the Bennet girls, who must rely on 
their personal attractions to win them some kind of financial security and social 
standing. When Jane Bennet becomes engaged to Mr Bingley her mother 
exclaims, with embarrassing glee and yet also honesty, ‘I was sure you could not 
be so beautiful for nothing!’ There is the sense confessed quietly throughout the 
narrative that looks are hugely important (think of those words used so frequently 
about characters when we first meet them: handsome, pretty, gentlemanlike, 
elegant). Jane Austen herself is too honest not to mention a character’s looks 
when he or she is introduced to us. And yet there is also often the sense for the 
reader that looks are difficult to catch, elusive, unspecihable. 
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This is partly, I think, because she wants to avoid the strained formulae of the 
novels that have gone before her. Here is our introduction to the heroine of Fanny 
Burney’s Cecilia (1782): 

her form was elegant, her heart was liberal; her countenance announced 
the intelligence of her mind, her complexion varied with every emotion 
of her soul, and her eyes, the heralds of her speech, now beamed with 
understanding and now glistened with sensibility. 

That direct translation of character into appearance is just what a reader who is 
used to Jane Austen’s novels cannot easily believe. All that beaming and glistening 
is novelistic convention rather than credible description. For most other novelists 
of her age and earlier, a heroine’s looks belong with her predictable parcel of 
virtues. In the first chapter of another novel that Jane Austen certainly read, Mary 
Brunton’s Self-Control (1810), we find that the heroine, Laura Montreville, is 
possessed of ‘consummate loveliness’, ‘cheerful good sense’ and ‘matchless 
simplicity’. There is a ready vocabulary of superlatives for any novel heroine, for 
her virtues and for her attractiveness. For all her admiration of Fanny Burney’s 
fiction. Jane Austen needed to escape such a vocabulary, and thus her interest in 
the indefinability of some of her most important characters’ looks. (One of her 
tricks is to save her precise descriptions for minor characters.) 

The elusive qualities of Elizabeth Bennet’s looks are explicitly discussed in 
Pride and Prejudice, taken up by Mr Darcy when he responds to Miss Bingley’s 
sarcasm about adding her to the portraits in Pemberley. 

‘ .. .what painter could do justice to those beautiful eyes?’ 

‘It would not be easy, indeed, to catch their expression, but their colour and 
shape, and the eye-lashes, so remarkably fine, might be copied.’ 

The difficulty of catching the ‘expression’ of Elizabeth’s eyes is evidence of 
their beauty, and, of course, the detection of this difficulty is proof of Mr Darcy’s 
attraction to her. Later, we might note, he talks to Elizabeth about her trying to 
‘sketch’ his ‘character’, and she talks of trying to ‘take your likeness’, as if the 
most appreciative judges of other people - especially other people to whom they 
may be attracted - are those who know how hard it is to render a likeness. 

Elizabeth’s eyes captivate Mr Darcy. We remember finding out in Chapter VI 
of Pride and Prejudice that she does not please his taste: ‘But no sooner had he 
made it clear to himself and his friends that she had hardly a good feature in her 
face, than he began to find it was rendered uncommonly intelligent by the beautiful 
expression of her dark eyes’. That ‘made it clear to himself’ is wonderfully 
satirical: he convinces himself against the pressure of an unstated allure. But the 
eyes have him. Mr Darcy’s judgement also alerts us to the feature of a woman 
that we are most likely to find out about throughout Jane Austen’s fiction. We 
get told of Anne Elliott’s ‘mild dark eyes’, and of Fanny Price’s ‘soft light eyes’ 
(to be preferred by any properly discerning male judge to Mary Crawford’s 
‘sparkling dark ones’). Catherine Morland’s eyes are not specifically described 
like this, though in the opening pages of Northanger Abbey we are told of her 
transformation from tomboy to ‘interesting’ young woman, how, as she grows 
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through her teens, ‘her eyes gained more animation’. Marianne Dashwood’s eyes 
naturally reveal her personality, but also have an unusual colour that makes her 
allure singular: ‘in her eyes, which were very dark, there was a life, a spirit, an 
eagerness which could hardly be seen without delight’. 

When we come to the looks of the Jane Austen heroine whom we know best 
of all, Emma Woodhouse, eye colour is the one particular of which we can be 
sure. Emma is ‘handsome’ - we know this from the first sentence - but we know 
rather little about her appearance, beyond her former governess’s enraptured 
description: 

Such an eye! the true hazle eye - and so brilliant! regular features, open 
countenance, with a complexion! oh! what a bloom of full health, and such 
a pretty height and size; such a firm and upright figure. There is health, not 
merely in her bloom, but in her air, her head, her glance. 

Mrs Weston’s appreciation may be a little too exclamatory for comfort, but it is 
not in itself unusual, for how people appear in Jane Austen’s novels is inseparable 
from how they are looked at. And looking at others appreciatively - judging the 
attractiveness of their features - is a proper aesthetic activity. There is a kind of 
connoisseurship of looks in Jane Austen. 

Take Harriet Smith in Emma. ‘She was a very pretty girl, and her beauty 
happened to be of a sort which Emma particularly admired. She was short, plump 
and fair, with a fine bloom, blue eyes, light hair, regular features, and a look 
of great sweetness’. This is a description, but through Emma’s eyes. Harriet's 
appearance is caught through Emma’s appreciation of it. We soon know that she is 
so caught up in her own appreciativeness that she can readily mistake as intended 
for Harriet Mr Elton’s later compliment about the ‘soft eye’ of a ‘lovely woman’ 
in the flattering rhyme that he composes. Emma flatters herself on the score of 
her powers of discrimination, and this includes her connoisseurship of looks. Her 
appreciation therefore runs to Jane Fairfax, whom of course she does not like, but 
whose looks she has to admire in an aesthetic way: 

Jane Fairfax was very elegant, remarkably elegant; and she had herself 
the highest value for elegance. Her height was pretty, just such as almost 
every body would think tall, and nobody could think very tall; her figure 
particularly graceful; her size a most becoming medium, between fat 
and thin, though a slight appearance of ill-health seemed to point out the 
likeliest evil of the two. Emma could not but feel all this; and then, her 
face—her features—there was more beauty in them altogether than she had 
remembered; it was not regular, but it was very pleasing beauty. Her eyes, 
a deep grey, with dark eye-lashes and eyebrows, had never been denied 
their praise; but the skin, which she had been used to cavil at, as wanting 
colour, had a clearness and delicacy which really needed no fuller bloom. 
It was a style of beauty, of which elegance was the reigning character, and 
as such, she must, in honour, by all her principles, admire it:—elegance, 
which, whether of person or of mind, she saw so little in Highbury. 

All this, like much of the novel, is in free indirect style, where the narrative 
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takes on the habits of thought and the vocabulary of the character. That opening 
repetition - ‘very elegant, remarkably elegant’ - lets us hear Emma thinking to 
herself, complimenting Jane Fairfax but also her known judgement. She likes 
to see ‘elegance’ because of its rarity, and because, by implication, so few in 
Highbury are qualified, like her, to recognise it. As a portrait it is remarkable for 
the implication that a woman’s looks should, without impropriety, be so openly 
discussed. 

The habit of one character looking at another with disinterested aesthetic 
regard is the more peculiar as looking can be charged with such significant feeling 
in Jane Austen’s fiction. Take the concert scene in Bath, staged as Anne has begun 
to believe that Captain Wentworth still loves her. The singers sing, or Mr Elliot 
talks on. while in every interval of the two Anne looks for Captain Wentworth, 
and tries to catch a look from him. For nothing more is possible. When speech 
is difficult, characters become so sensitive to looks that they feel them without 
looking themselves. Or they think they do so. In Emma , Frank Churchill takes his 
leave of Highbury after having stopped short of giving Emma a proper explanation 
of the state of his feelings. ‘I think you can hardly be without suspicion,’ he says, 
and she naturally misunderstands. He is on the point of confessing his attachment 
to Jane Fairfax; Emma believes he is about to declare his love for her. ‘She 
believed he was looking at her; probably reflecting on what she had said, and 
trying to understand the manner. She heard him sigh.’ Narratively most important 
of all are the occasions when characters will not look back when looked at. Take 
the peculiar passage in Emma , shortly after Frank Churchill has blunderingly 
revealed his knowledge of Mr Perry’s coach, where the narrative unfolds from 
Mr Knightley’s perspective. 

Mr. Knightley’s eyes had preceded Miss Bates’s in a glance at Jane. From 
Frank ChurchilTs face, where he thought he saw confusion suppressed or 
laughed away, he had involuntarily turned to her’s; but she was indeed 
behind, and too busy with her shawl. 

Jane Fairfax is adept at turning her looks from others. 

In Persuasion , it is the heroine who avoids meeting another’s eyes. When 
Anne Elliot encounters Wentworth again after almost eight years the narrative 
mimics her own looking aside. 

Her eye half met Captain Wentworth’s, a bow, a curtsey passed; she 
heard his voice; he talked to Mary, said all that was right; said something 
to the Miss Musgroves, enough to mark an easy footing; the room seemed 
full, full of persons and voices, but a few minutes ended it. Charles shewed 
himself at the window, all was ready, their visitor had bowed and was 
gone. 

She looks down and away, only confusedly sensing what is happening. She sees 
only enough to mortify her the more, to notice that the years have given him ‘a 
more glowing, manly, open look’. When she plays the piano as he dances with 
the Musgrove and Hayter girls she can look at the music or the keys, though not 
without an acute sensitivity for his looks. ‘Once she felt that he was looking at 
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herself - observing her altered features, perhaps, trying to trace in them the ruins 
of the face which had once charmed him’. Only in the crisis of Louisa Musgrove’s 
fall at Lyme is such painful restraint abandoned. In desperation, Wentworth does 
look at - and look for - Anne: ‘Captain Wentworth’s eyes were also turned 
towards her’. The manoeuvres of looking and not looking are set aside. And then 
when, in Bath, she senses that his feelings for her are fully re-awakened, she and 
we discover a different kind of not-looking, seeing Wentworth in the street and 
looking and then ‘not daring to look again’. 

This emotionally charged evasion of looks contrasts with the strange licensed 
looking that we have seen with Mr Darcy’s inspection of Elizabeth Bennet or 
Emma’s of Jane Fairfax. When Emma visits Jane after the latter’s two-year absence 
from Highbury, we are told first of her ‘dislike’ of the woman, and second of her 
admiration of her person. She looks at her with a ‘sense of pleasure’. The next 
day she tells Mr Knightley, ‘She is a sort of elegant creature that one cannot keep 
one’s eyes from. I am always watching her to admire.’ This is not a confession, 
but a declaration that is supposed to exhibit her good taste. When Frank Churchill 
attempts to pre-empt suspicions of his relationship with Jane, it is by finding 
her to look ‘ill’: ‘A most deplorable want of complexion’. Emma enters into a 
debate with ‘a warm defence of Miss Fairfax’s complexion’ - as if the matter 
were not charged with significance (but it is). Emma says, ‘there is no disputing 
about taste’. Even more cunningly, Frank Churchill confidentially mocks Jane’s 
hairstyle: 

she saw Frank Churchill looking intently across the room at Miss Fairfax, 
who was sitting exactly opposite. 

‘What is the matter?’ said she. 

He started. ‘Thank you for rousing me,’ he replied. ‘I believe I have 
been very rude; but really Miss Fairfax has done her hair in so odd a way— 
so very odd a way—that I cannot keep my eyes from her. I never saw any 
thing so outre! Those curls! This must be a fancy of her own. I see nobody 
else looking like her! I must go and ask her whether it is an Irish fashion. 
Shall I? Yes, I will—I declare I will— and you shall see how she takes 
it;— whether she colours.’ 

He was gone immediately; and Emma soon saw him standing before 
Miss Fairfax, and talking to her; but as to its effect on the young lady, as he 
had improvidently placed himself exactly between them, exactly in front of 
Miss Fairfax, she could absolutely distinguish nothing. 

Frank Churchill’s sotto voce comments to Emma are an improvised excuse 
for being caught in a lover’s gaze. When he goes to speak to Jane he naturally 
(‘improvidently’, Emma mistakenly thinks) blocks Emma’s view of Jane’s face. 

Mr Darcy’s aesthetic appreciation of Elizabeth Bennet’s eyes is amusing self- 
delusion. but this way of looking at women can be more uncertain in its effects 
on us. For the modern reader, there is, I think, something disconcerting about Mr 
Knightley’s appreciative discussion of Emma’s ‘person’ in the fifth chapter of 
Emma. ‘How well she looked last night!’ exclaims Mrs Weston. 
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‘Oh! you would rather talk of her person than her mind, would you? 
Very well; I shall not attempt to deny Emma’s being pretty.’ 

‘Pretty! say beautiful rather. Can you imagine any thing nearer perfect 
beauty than Emma altogether— face and figure?’ 

‘I do not know what I could imagine, but I confess that I have seldom 
seen a face or figure more pleasing to me than her’s. But I am a partial old 
friend.’ 

We may detect here something more than the language of an ‘old friend’. It is 
important, however, that Mrs Weston does not immediately detect anything in 
his relish of Emma’s ‘face and figure’. Such relish is allowed, even of a young 
woman’s figure, which means nothing less than the shape of her body as revealed 
and concealed by her dress. The aesthetic appreciation of a woman’s shape, or 
shapeliness, seems in Sense and Sensibility to have been shared by the author 
herself. Elinor Dashwood, we are told, has ‘a delicate complexion, regular 
features, and a remarkably pretty figure’. Her sister is ‘still handsomer’. ‘Her 
form, though not so correct as her sister’s, in having the advantage of height, was 
more striking.’ 

The use of ‘correct’ here, which is surely the author’s judgement, is strange 
to us, implying that there is some culturally agreed standard for body-shape, by 
which observers would reasonably judge actual women. 

Egged on by Mrs Weston (‘She is loveliness itself. Mr. Knightley, is not she?’) 
Mr Knightley actually agrees with her superlatives. ‘“I have not a fault to find 
with her person,” he replied. “1 think her all you describe. I love to look at her’”. 
These two characters could not have this conversation if either were conscious 
that Mr Knightley was a possible partner for Emma. He is indeed Emma’s ‘old 
friend’ - and we might remember this when ‘friend’ becomes the word that prods 
him into proposing to her some nine months later: ‘as a friend, indeed, you may 
command me’, she says to him. 

‘As a friend!’ repeated Mr. Knightley. ‘Emma, that I fear is a word - No, I 
have no wish - Stay, yes, why should I hesitate?’ 

There is a kind of appreciative looking at a young woman - and not at her face 
only - that is a quite proper exercise in taste. It can be done foolishly or wrongly. 
We should note that Sir Walter Elliott greatly fancies himself a connoisseur of 
female beauty. And there is something wrong with Mr Darcy’s first expression of 
what he sees in Elizabeth: 

Catching her eye, he withdrew his own and coldly said, ‘She is tolerable; 
but not handsome enough to tempt me’. 

He is fancying himself an imperturbable judge. ‘Though he had detected with a 
critical eye more than one failure of perfect symmetry in her form, he was forced 
to acknowledge her figure to be light and pleasing’. Elizabeth does not please his 
taste, having ‘hardly a good feature in her face’, but then ‘her dark eyes’ correct 
his judgement. Everyone knows about the tingling dialogue between the two of 
them, but the complexity of feeling between them is truly expressed in a drama 
of looking. It is through looks that the impression of something between them 
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has been given. Famously, it is really set in motion by Elizabeth’s walk across the 
fields, and Mr Darcy’s ‘admiration of the brilliancy which exercise had given to 
her complexion’. 

Elizabeth could not help observing, as she turned over some music books 
that lay on the instrument, how frequently Mr. Darcy’s eyes were fixed 
on her. She hardly knew how to suppose that she could be an object of 
admiration to so great a man; and yet that he should look at her because he 
disliked her was still more strange. 

She supposes it is all about taste or distaste, as when Miss Bingley invites her to 
walk up and down the room with her - perhaps, Mr Darcy suggests ‘because you 
are conscious that your figures appear to the greatest advantage in walking’. Yet 
it is about more than taste. 

Even Mr Darcy senses that something is happening: on Elizabeth’s last day at 
Netherfield, he ‘would not even look at her’; when they meet in Meryton we find 
him ‘beginning to determine not to fix his eyes on Elizabeth’. Looks are risky. His 
looks escape his intentions. His looking indeed becomes so attentive that it makes 
others observant. A great watcher of others’ looks, Charlotte Lucas (now Collins) 
wonders explicitly if he is in love with her friend. 

She watched him whenever they were at Rosings, and whenever he came 
to Hunsford; but without much success. He certainly looked at her friend a 
great deal, but the expression of that look was disputable. It was an earnest, 
steadfast gaze, but she often doubted whether there were much admiration 
in it, and sometimes it seemed nothing but absence of mind. 

It still surprises some readers to find that looks in lane Austen’s novels can so 
openly express what we might call sexual attraction. Just such is the look that Anne 
gets from the unknown gentleman on the steps to the beach in Lyme: ‘he looked 
at her with a degree of earnest admiration, which she could not be insensible of’. 
She has had ‘the bloom and freshness of youth restored’, ‘the animation of eye’, 
and she knows just how she is being looked at by this stranger in a public place. 
It is a look that is open enough to be seen and interpreted by Captain Wentworth 
too: 

It was evident that the gentleman (completely a gentleman in manner) 
admired her exceedingly. Captain Wentworth looked round at her instantly 
in a way which shewed his noticing of it. He gave her a momentary glance, 
a glance of brightness, which seemed to say, ‘That man is struck with you, 
and even I, at this moment, see something like Anne Elliot again.’ 

It is a look of admiration that Mr Elliot later admits to, though when he does so 
Anne remembers ‘another person’s look also’. These looks keep coming back, as 
when Mr Elliot enters the confectioner’s shop in Bath. 

Captain Wentworth recollected him perfectly. There was no difference 
between him and the man who had stood on the steps at Lyme, admiring 
Anne as she passed, except in the air and look and manner of the privileged 
relation and friend. He came in with eagerness, appeared to see and think 
only of her ... 
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Mr Elliot fusses away, unaware that his own role in the novel has become the 
sparking of Captain Wentworth’s jealousy. 

This idea of a man appreciating a woman, expressed in the wordless encounter 
between Anne and Mr Elliot in Lyme, is put to brilliantly unsettling use in Mansfield 
Park, when Edmund reports to Fanny his father's appreciation of her looks: 

‘Your complexion is so improved! — and you have gained so much 
countenance! — and your figure—nay, Fanny, do not turn away about it—it 
is but an uncle. If you cannot bear an uncle’s admiration, what is to become 
of you? You must really begin to harden yourself to the idea of being worth 
looking at. You must try not to mind growing up into a pretty woman.’ 

‘Oh! don’t talk so, don’t talk so,’ cried Fanny, distressed by more feelings 
than he was aware of. 

Edmund blunders, not knowing of Fanny’s love for him, and doubly so in talking 
of her being ‘worth looking at’. He alerts her both to the possibility of her being 
attractive, and to the fact that he does not look at her with a lover’s eyes. This 
perceptive yet unseeing registering of another person’s physical attractions can 
even distinguish a woman looking at a man, though this is much rarer. 1 think 
Emma is unique in allowing its heroine to appreciate the masculine ‘figure’ in a 
comparably candid manner, when she looks at Mr Knightley at the dance at the 
Crown. 

His tall, firm, upright figure, among the bulky forms and stooping shoulders 
of the elderly men. was such as Emma felt must draw every body’s eyes; 
and, excepting her own partner, there was not one among the whole row of 
young men who could be compared with him. 

It is as close as Emma can go to recognising something beyond friendship. 

In the scene where Mr Knightley and Emma finally acknowledge their true 
feelings for each other, looks take over. Looking in Jane Austen is perhaps never 
more charged with meaning than when Mr Knightley declares himself to Emma 
and expects her response to what is implicitly a proposal. ‘He stopped in his 
earnestness to look the question, and the expression of his eyes overpowered her.’ 
It is an extraordinary grammatical usage: ‘to look the question’. As if only looking 
can express meaning. Something similar happens when Captain Wentworth places 
his letter before Anne Elliott in the room at the White Hart, and she sees and 
cannot misinterpret his ‘eyes of glowing entreaty’. A substitute for speech, the 
letter concludes with an acknowledgement that speech will hardly be necessary 
to communicate her response. ‘A word, a look will be enough’, it says. Soon they 
meet again, in the company of others. 

He joined them; but, as if irresolute whether to join or to pass on. said 
nothing, only looked. Anne could command herself enough to receive that 
look, and not repulsively. The cheeks which had been pale now glowed, and 
the movements which had hesitated were decided. He walked by her side. 

Wentworth is right. After all the elusiveness of people’s looks in Jane Austen’s 
fiction - after all the uncertain, anxious, puzzled, mistaken, looking that has gone 
on - here finally, satisfyingly ... a look is enough. 
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THE JANE AUSTEN SOCIETY 


TRUSTEES’ REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 st DECEMBER 2007 


The trustees present their report and the financial statements of the Society for the year ended 31 st December 
2007. The trustees have adopted the provisions of the Statement of Recommended Practice (SORP 2005) 
“Accounting and Reporting by Charities” in preparing the annual report and financial statements of the charity 
which comply with statutory requirements and the governing document 

LEGAL STATUS 

The Jane Austen Society is registered with the Charity Commissioners (Number 1040613) and governed by the 
Constitution adopted on 16* July 1994 as amended on 26 ,h July 2003. 

STRUCTURE, GOVERNANCE AND MANAGEMENT 


Trustees 


The society is administered by the executive committee, which in accordance with the constitution consists of 
not less then 10 nor more than 17 members. The members of the committee are the officers of the charity and 
between 6 and 13 elected members. 

The members of the executive committee during the year ended 31 st December 2007 were: 

Richard Knight - President 

Patrick Stokes - Chairman 

David Selwyn - Vice Chairman 

Maureen Stiller - Hon Secretary 

Jill Williams - Hon Treasurer 

Fiona Ainsworth 

Tony Corley 

Catharine Freeman 

Clare Graham 

Marilyn Joice 

Deirdre Le Faye 

Elizabeth Proudman 

Kathryn Sutherland 

Janet Todd 

Lesley Wilson 

All members of the executive committee (including the officers) are elected by postal ballot of the members of 
the society for a period of five years and are then eligible for re-election. The executive committee in addition 
may appoint up to four co-opted members. 

The committee met four times during the year, one of the meetings was a joint meeting with representatives of 
the branches and groups. 

A sub-committee of four members of the executive committee was formed during the year ended 31 ” December 
2006 to deal with the processes relating to the publications of the society. This committee meets as and when 
required. 
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THE JANE AUSTEN SOCIETY 


TRUSTEES’ REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 st DECEMBER 2007 
(continued) 


Trustees’ Responsibilities 

Law applicable to charities in England and Wales requires the Trustees to prepare financial statements for each 
financial year which give a true and fair view of the charity’s financial activities during the year and of its 
financial position at the end of the year. In preparing financial statements giving a true and fair view, the 
Trustees should follow best practice and; 

• select suitable accounting policies and then apply them consistently; 

• make judgements and estimates that are reasonable and prudent; 

• state whether applicable accounting standards and statements of recommended practice have been 
followed, subject to any departures disclosed and explained in the financial statements; and 

• prepare the financial statements on the going concern basis unless it is inappropriate to presume that the 
charity will continue in operation. 

The Trustees are responsible for keeping accounting records which disclose with reasonable accuracy the 
financial position of the charity and which enable them to ascertain the financial position of the charity and 
ensure that the financial statements comply with its constitution. They are also responsible for safeguarding the 
assets of the charity and hence for taking reasonable steps for the prevention and detection of fraud and other 
irregularities. 

PRINCIPAL ACTIVITIES AND OBJECTIVES 

The principal objective of the Society is as follows: 

To promote the advancement of education for the public benefit of the life and works of Jane Austen and the 
Austen family. 

This objective is primarily achieved by the production of publications relating to the life and works of Jane 
Austen, through education and by contributions to academic debate regarding Jane Austen, her works and family. 

The Society, where appropriate, may seek to preserve artefacts relating to Jane Austen, either by purchase or by 
contribution towards expenses. In particular the society may contribute to projects at Jane Austen’s House in 
Chawton which is in the care of the Jane Austen Memorial Trust. 

OBJECTIVES FOR THE YEAR 

The Society’s objectives for the year were to build on the progress made in previous years and to raise the profile 
of the Society by the production of new publications. 

The Society also hoped to be able to increase its activities in the field of education by the granting of bursaries 
towards expenses incurred in the study of Jane Austen, her works, family, life and times. 

REVIEW OF DEVELOPMENTS, ACTIVITIES AND ACHIEVEMENTS 

The Society produced or reprinted three publications in the year, “Jane Austen in Lyme Regis”, “The Letters of 
Mrs Lefroy” and “Jane Austen’s Steventon”. A successful weekend conference of lectures and visits was held 
in Hampshire in September 2007. 

Unfortunately only one appropriate application was received for a travel bursary. A total of £238 was paid to 
fund a research visit to New York. 

The financial results for the year are set out in the Statement of Financial Activities on page 6 of these financial 
statements. 
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THE JANE AUSTEN SOCIETY 


TRUSTEES’ REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 st DECEMBER 2007 
(continued) 


REVIEW OF DEVELOPMENTS, ACTIVITIES AND ACHIEVEMENTS (continued) 

There was an excess of expenditure over income on the general fund of £2,002 in the year (2006 - £2,872). There 
was an increase in overall income of £15,990, mainly due to increased sales of publications of £5,343, an increase 
in income from events of £3,735 and an increase in the income of branches of £5,588. There was, however a 
corresponding increase in expenses, resulting in the increased deficit for the year. 

No transfer was made to the bursaiy fund during the year. 

FUTURE PLANS 

The committee’s aims in the future are to continue to promote the activities of the Society, by the production of 
publications, the organisation of conferences and any other activities which they consider appropriate. 

In the light of the apparent lack of interest shown in travel bursaries, the committee has decided that the Bursary 
Fund would be re-designated to cover a wider range of educational activities including, but not limited to 
bursaries, publications and developments at Jane Austen’s House, Chawton. 

RESERVES 

The Society’s policy regarding reserves is detailed in note l(i) on page 9 of these accounts. The committee 
consider, on the basis of current information available, that these funds are adequate to meet their known future 
commitments. 


Patrick Stokes 
Chairman 


Date.AXu 
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INDEPENDENT EXAMINER’S REPORT TO THE COMMITTEE OF 


THE JANE AUSTEN SOCIETY 


I report on the accounts of the society for the year ending 31 st December 2007 and the balance sheet as at that 
date set out on pages 6 to 12. 

Respective Responsibilities of the Trustees and the Examiner 

As the society’s committee you: 

• are responsible for the preparation of the accounts 

• consider that the audit requirement of Section 43(2) of the Charities Act 1993 (the Act) does not apply 

It is my responsibility to state, on the basis of the procedures specified in the General Directions given by the 
Charity Commissioners under Section 43(7)(b) of the Act, whether particular matters have come to my 
attention. 

Basis of Independent Examiner’s Report 

My examination was carried out in accordance with the General Directions given by the Charity 
Commissioners. An examination includes a review of the accounting records kept by the society and a 
comparison of the accounts presented with those records. It also includes consideration of any unusual items or 
disclosures in the accounts, and seeking explanations from you as the committee concerning any such matters. 
The procedures undertaken do not provide all the evidence that would be required in an audit, and consequently 
I do not express an audit opinion on the view given by the accounts. 

Independent Examiner’s Statement 

In connection with my examination, no matter has come to my attention: 

1. Which gives me reasonable cause to believe that in any material respect the requirements 

• to keep accounting records in accordance with Section 41, of the Act; and 

* prepare accounts which accord with the accounting records and comply with the requirements 
of the Act have not been met. 

2. To which, in my opinion, attention should be drawn in order to enable a proper understanding of the 
accounts to be reached. 


Mrs. C.A. Stephens FCA 

Sheen Stickland LLP 

Chartered Accountants 

4 High Street 

Alton 

Hampshire 

GU34 1BU 
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THE JANE AUSTEN SOCIETY 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL ACTIVITIES 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3T‘DECEMBER 2007 






Total 

Total 


General 

Designated 

Restricted 

Funds 

Funds 


Fund 

Funds 

Funds 

31.12.07 

31.12.06 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

INCOMING RESOURCES 






Annual subscriptions received 

14,156 

- 

- 

14,156 

13,523 

Life Membership fund income 

- 

750 

- 

750 

1,050 

Sundry donations and receipts 

105 

- 

- 

105 

519 

Sales of publications 

7,467 

- 

- 

7,467 

1,548 

Advertising and distribution 

522 

- 

- 

522 

754 

Income from events 

26,774 

- 

- 

26,774 

23,615 

Sale of Annual General Meeting Tickets 

2,067 

- 

- 

2,067 

1,819 

Bank interest receivable 

9,810 

- 

- 

9,810 

8,421 

Income of branches (note 12) 

19,294 

- 

- 

19,294 

13,706 

TOTAL INCOME RESOURCES 

80,195 

750 

- 

80,945 

64,955 

RESOURCES EXPENDED 






Charitable activities 






Purchases of publications 






(after stock adjustments) 

6,304 

- 

- 

6,304 

4,959 

Newsletter 

5,113 

- 

- 

5,113 

4,837 

Expenses of events 

28,361 

- 

- 

28,361 

20,822 

Events insurance 

1,263 

- 

- 

1,263 

1,063 

Annual General Meeting (note 4) 

8,028 

- 

- 

8,028 

9,576 

Annual Report (note 5) 

6,298 

- 

- 

6,298 

6,136 

Expenses of branches (note 12) 

20,352 

- 

406 

20,758 

12,516 

Bursaries, grants and donations 

1,277 

- 

- 

1,277 

500 

Printing and stationery 

1,015 

- 

- 

1,015 

1,235 

Postage and telephone 

215 

- 

- 

215 

372 

Committee travelling expenses 

1,474 

- 

- 

1,474 

1,496 

Members database 

1,868 

- 

- 

1,868 

1,396 

Publicity 

31 

- 

- 

31 

27 

Bank charges 

1,116 

- 

- 

1,116 

790 

Sundry expenses 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60 

Depreciation of office equipment 

63 

- 

- 

63 

83 

Subscriptions 

169 

- 

- 

169 

204 


82,947 

- 

406 

83,353 

66,072 

GOVERNANCE COSTS 






Independent examiner’s fee 

823 

- 

- 

823 

705 

TOTAL RESOURCES EXPENDED 

83,770 

- 

406 

84,176 

66,777 

NET INCOMING/(OUTGOING) 






RESOURCES before transfers 

(3,575) 

750 

(406) 

(3,231) 

(1,822) 

Transfers between funds 






Life membership fund 

1,573 

(1,573) 

- 


- 

NET INCOMING/OUTGOING 






RESOURCES FOR THE YEAR 

(2,002) 

(823) 

(406) 

(3,231) 

(1,822) 

Balances as at 1 st January 2007 

96,750 

143,000 

1,409 

241,159 

242,981 

Balances as at 31 st December 2007 

£94,748 

£142,177 

£1,003 

£237,928 

£241,159 
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THE JANE AUSTEN SOCIETY 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31“ DECEMBER 2007 


FIXED ASSETS 

Tangible assets (note 6) 

£ 

£ 

184 

£ 

CURRENT ASSETS 

Stock of publications 

12,588 


9,962 

Debtors (note 7) 

11,436 


8,919 

Balances at bankers 

167,044 


173,972 

Balances at bankers - branches 

12,309 


12,579 

Fixed Rate Charity Bond 

37,171 


37,171 

Cash in hand 

120 

240,668 


86 

242,689 

CREDITORS: amounts falling due within one 

year (note 8) 

NET CURRENT ASSETS 

2,924 

237,744 ' 

1,777 


NET ASSETS 


£237,928 £241,159 


GENERAL FUND (note 2a) 
DESIGNATED FUNDS (note 2b) 


Life membership fund 
Bursary fund 


94,748 


96,750 


12,177 13,000 

130,000 130,000 

142,177 143,000 


RESTRICTED FUNDS (note 2c) 


George Austen Gravestone Restoration Fund (note 9) 
Acquisition Fund (note 9) 

Alwyn Austen Memorial Fund (note 9) 


186 

1,000 1,000 

3 223 

1,003 1,409 


Approved by the Committee on 


I. 


£237,928 


£241,159 



Chairman 



Treasurer 


The notes on page 8 to 12 form part of these accounts 
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THE JANE AUSTEN SOCIETY 


NOTES TO THE ACCOUNTS - 31 st DECEMBER 2007 
1. ACCOUNTING POLICIES 

a) Basis of accounting 

The accounts have been prepared under the historical cost convention, using the accruals concept of 
accounting. 

The accounts are prepared in accordance with the Statement of Recommended Practice “Accounting by 
Charities 2005” and with applicable accounting standards. 

b) Life Membership Fund 

Life membership subscriptions are transferred to the general fund by equal instalments over a ten year 
period, 

c) Annual Subscriptions 

Annual subscriptions are treated as income of the year in which they are received. 

d) Donations and Legacies 

Donations and Legacies for the general activities of the society are treated as income of the general 
fund in the period in which they are received. 

e) Tangible Fixed Assets 

Individual fixed assets costing £250 or more are capitalised at cost. 

Depreciation is provided at the following annual rates in order to write off the cost of each asset over its 
estimated useful life: 

Fixtures, fittings and equipment - 25% on net book value 

Office equipment - 25% on net book value 

f) Stocks 

Purchases of publications for resale are written off in equal instalments over a period of five years. 
Stocks therefore represent the unamortised portion of the last four years purchases. 

Stocks held at branches of publications purchased direct from suppliers by those branches are not 
shown in the accounts. 

g) Resources expended 

Resources expended are included in the Statement of Financial Activities on an accruals basis inclusive 
of irrecoverable VAT. 

Expenditure is allocated to the activity to which it relates. 

h) Taxation 

The society is a charity and therefore no provision has been made for Income Tax. 
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THE JANE AUSTEN SOCIETY 


NOTES TO THE ACCOUNTS - 31 st DECEMBER 2007 
(continued) 


1. ACCOUNTING POLICIES (continued) 

i) Reserves 

The balance of the general fund represents approximately fourteen month’s expenditure which the 
committee consider to be appropriate in the circumstances. 

£120,000 of the legacies received in the years ended 31 st December 2003 and 31 st December 2004 was 
transferred to a designated fund. It was originally intended that the income from this fund would be 
used to provide travel bursaries to those wishing to cany out studies in furtherance of the charitable 
objects of the society. It has now been decided by the committee that this fund should be re-designated 
to cover a wider range of educational activities. 

j) Branches 

Branches of the society are defined in charity law as an integral part of the Society and as such enjoy 
various privileges and responsibilities in regard to the Society. In particular a branch can call upon the 
Society for financial support and is covered by the public liability insurance of the Society. The 
financial results of branches are incorporated into the Society’s statement of financial activities and the 
assets and liabilities of branches are included in the Society’s balance sheet. 

A group has no connection in law with The Jane Austen Society, and the financial activities of groups 
are not reflected in these accounts. 

Details of activities of the branches are shown in note 12 to the accounts. 


2. TERMINOLOGY - Definitions 
Types of Fund 

a) Unrestricted Fund is a fund of which the executive committee of the Society has unrestricted authority 
to spend the income and the capital to further the objectives of the Jane Austen Society. 

b) Designated Funds represent unrestricted funds earmarked for particular purposes by the executive 
committee of the Society in the exercise of its discretionary powers. 

c) Restricted Funds are funds which are subject to a restriction as to their use. 

3. STATUS 

The Society is an association of its members. It is registered as a charity (number 1040613) under the 
provisions of the Charities Act 1993. 
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THE JANE AUSTEN SOCIETY 


NOTES TO THE ACCOUNTS - 31 st DECEMBER 2007 
(continued) 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING EXPENSES 


2007 

2006 


£ 

£ 

Hire of marquee and equipment 

3,362 

3,695 

Hire of public address system 

922 

879 

Teas 

1.996 

2,125 

Hire of coaches 

205 

195 

Toilet hire 

1,016 

1,016 

Printing and stationery 

53 

237 

Speakers honorarium 

330 

250 

Sundry expenses 

119 

59 

Flowers and gifts 

25 

120 

Entertainment 

- 

1,000 


£8,028 

£9,576 

ANNUAL REPORT EXPENSES 


2007 

2006 


£ 

£ 

Printing and stationery 

3,751 

3,364 

Postage 

2,547 

2,772 


£6,298 

£6,136 


6. TANGIBLE FIXED ASSETS 
COST 



Opening 



Closing 


Balance 

Additions 

Disposals 

Balance 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Fixtures, fittings and equipment 

750 

- 

- 

750 

Office equipment 

323 


_ 

323 

£1.073 

£_ ^ 

£ __ 

£1.073 

DEPRECIATION 




Opening 

Provision 

On 

Closing 


Balance 

for year 

Disposals 

Balance 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Fixtures, fittings and equipment 

513 

60 

- 

573 

Office equipment 

313 

3 

_: 

316 


£_826 

£ 63 

£ = _- 

£889 

NET BOOK VALUE 

Opening 



Closing 


Balance 



Balance 


£ 



£ 

Fixtures, fittings and equipment 

237 



177 

Office equipment 

10 



7 


£ 247 



£ 184 


The society was given mementoes of Jane Austen, articles of jewellery etc which are maintained on 
public display at Jane Austen’s House, Chawton. These items are recorded in the accounts at nil cost to 
the society. Items of Jane Austen memorabilia purchased through the acquisition fund are charged to 
that fund in the year of purchase. 
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THE JANE AUSTEN SOCIETY 


NOTES TO THE ACCOUNTS - 31 st DECEMBER 2007 
(continued) 


7, DEBTORS 


Other debtors 

Prepayments and accrued income 

8. CREDITORS 


Other creditors 

Accruals and deferred income 


9. RESTRICTED FUNDS (note 2c) 

George Austen Gravestone Restoration Fund 


Balance brought forward 

Donation towards Elizabeth Austen Memorial Plaque 
Balance as at 31 st December 2007 

Acquisition Fund 


Balance brought forward 
Balance as at 31 st December 2007 

Alwvn Austen Memorial Fund 


Balance brought forward 

Donation towards Elizabeth Austen Memorial Plaque 
Balance as at 31 st December 2007 

This fund is operated by the Kent branch of the society. 


2007 

£ 

5,722 

5,714 

£11,436 


2007 

£ 

2,022 

902 

£2,924 


2007 

£ 

186 

086) 

£- 


2007 

£ 

1,000 

£ 1,000 


2007 

£ 

223 

( 220 ) 

£3 


10. PAYMENTS TO MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


2007 

£ 

Reimbursed expenses and payments £2,610 


No member of the executive committee received any remuneration from the Society. 


2006 

£ 

3,703 

5,216 

£8,919 


2006 

£ 

1,072 

705 

£1,777 


2006 

£ 

186 


£186 


2006 

£ 

1,000 

£1,000 


2006 

£ 

223 


£223 


2006 

£ 

£2,530 
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JANE AUSTEN SOCIETY 


NOTES TO THE ACCOUNTS -31" DECEMBER 2007 
(continued) 

11. ANALYSIS OF NET ASSETS BETWEEN FUNDS 





Tangible 

Net 






Fixed 

Current 






Assets 

Assets 


Total 




£ 

£ 


£ 

Restricted funds 



- 

1,003 


1,003 

Designated funds 



- 

142,177 

142,177 

Unrestricted funds 



184 

94,564 

94,748 



_ 

£184 

£237,744 

£237,928 

BRANCHES 








Midlands 

Kent 

Northern Hampshire Scotland 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Income 







Subscriptions 

580 

936 

771 

619 

510 

3,416 

Income from events 

6,315 

2,216 

2,103 

965 

2,430 

14,029 

Sales of publications 

386 

251 

293 

97 

539 

1,566 

Donations 

- 

133 

- 

32 

11 

176 

Interest 

32 

- 

56 

- 

19 

107 


£7,313 

£3,536 

£3,223 

£1,713 

£3,509 

£19,294 


Midlands 

Kent 

Northern Hampshire Scotland 

Total 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Expenses 







Expenses of events 

6,032 

2,659 

2,235 

1,031 

2,762 

14,719 

Costs of publications 

648 

671 

10 

93 

358 

1,780 

Donations 

- 

20 

- 

100 

200 

320 

Memorial Plaque 

- 

1,601 

- 

- 

- 

1,601 

Administration expenses 

146 

165 

1,006 

436 

585 

2,338 


£6,826 

£5,116 

£3,251 

£1,660 

£3,905 

£20,758 

Branch Surplus/(Deficit) 

£487 

£(1,580) 

£(28) 

£53 

£(396) 

£(1,464) 
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JANE AUSTEN'S 
HOUSE 

JANE AUSTEN MEMORIAL TRUST 

CHAWTON, ALTON, HAMPSHIRE 

Telephone: (01420) 83262 

17th-century house where Jane Austen lived 
from 1809 to 1817 

Set in pleasant garden, ideal for picnicking. 
Refreshments are also available in the village. 

The house contains items used by Jane and her family including 
furniture, pictures, books, letters and documents. 

Old bakehouse with family's wash tub, 
bakery oven and Jane's donkey cart. 

THE HOUSE IS OPEN: 

1 March - 31 May daily 10.30-4.30 
1 June - 31 August daily 10-5 

1 September - 31 December and 1 January daily 10.30-4.30 
Closed Christmas Day and Boxing Day 
January and February Saturday and Sunday 10.30-4.30 

Book Shop 
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Fanny Knight’s Diaries: Jane Austen through her niece’s eyes, by Deirdre Le Faye. 
From diaries kept by Fanny Knight from the age of 11, it is possible to gain a vivid 
picture of the happy life of her family in their Kentish neighbourhood, and also 
biographical information regarding Jane Austen which is not recorded anywhere else. 
Illustrated (2000). 

Jane Austen’s Family and Tonbridge, by Margaret Wilson 

This book explores the history of Jane Austen’s Kentish ancestors and cousins as 
well as being informative about acquaintances who also had a Tonbridge connection. 
Illustrated. (Published in association with the Kent Branch, 2001.) 

Jane Austen and Lyme Regis, by Maggie Lane 

An authoritative account of the places associated with Jane Austen’s two visits to 
Dorset in 1803 and 1804 and the famous scenes in Persuasion. Includes a brief history 
of the resort, quotations from later writers, many illustrations and a map (2003). 

The Complete Poems of James Austen, edited with an introduction and notes by 
David Selwyn. This volume provides for the first time an opportunity to enjoy all the 
poetry written by Jane Austen’s eldest brother - the amusing prologues and epilogues 
to the Steventon theatricals, the affectionate verses for his children and the lyrical 
descriptions of the Flampshire landscape he loved so much (2003). 

Fugitive Pieces: the Poetry of James Edward Austen-Leigh, Jane Austen’s nephew 
and biographer, edited with an introduction and notes by David Selwyn. The poems, 
many of them written in his youth, are interspersed with charming silhouette pictures 
cut by James Edward Austen-Leigh himself (2006). 

The Letters of Mrs Lefroy: Jane Austen's Beloved Friend, edited by Flelen Lefroy 
and Gavin Turner. Written 1800-1804, these letters constitute a remarkable historical 
resource, combining details of domestic life and country society in North Flampshire 
with commentary on events on the wider national stage at a time of great anxiety in 
Britain. Illustrated (2007). 

Jane Austen's Steventon, by Deirdre Le Faye. A short history of the parish of Steventon. 
where Jane Austen lived for the greater part of her life, and which has now become 
famous as her birthplace. Illustrated (2007). 



The Society’s publications 


The Collected Reports are an important record of the Society’s history since its inception, 
and of original research over the years. Subjects covered in the annual address at the 
AGM range widely and include all aspects of the life and work of Jane Austen. 


Collected Reports I, 
Collected Reports II, 
Collected Reports III, 
Collected Reports IV, 
Collected Reports V, 


1949-1965 

1966-1975 

1976-1985 

1976-1985 

1986-1995 1996-2000 (includes Index from 1949) 


My Aunt Jane Austen: a memoir, by Caroline Austen 

Unique childhood memories of Mrs Austen, Jane and Cassandra at Chawton (1952, 
reprinted 1991). 


Jane Austen in Bath, by Jean Freeman 

First published in 1969, the text has been completely revised by Gavin Turner, with 
new illustrations (2002). 


Reminiscences of Jane Austen s niece Caroline Austen, ed. Deirdre Le Faye 
Caroline’s own memoirs, written in the 1870s, look back to Regency Flampshire, 
to the Steventon district where her aunt Jane Austen had grown up, and where the 
neighbours mentioned in Jane’s letters lived on into Caroline’s girlhood. Illustrated 
(1986, reprinted 2004). 

Jane Austen: Collected Poems and Verse of the Austen family, ed. David Selwyn 
All poems known to have been written by Jane Austen are printed here, and all those 
by her mother, a clever and witty versifier, as well as charades, poems and riddles by 
other members of the family circle. Fully annotated. (Published in association with 
Carcanet Press, 1996.) 

Godmersham Park, Kent - before, during, and since Jane Austen’s day, by Nigel 
Nicolson. With his discerning and knowledgeable eye the author describes this elegant 
country house, once the home of Jane Austen’s brother Edward. He comments on 
references in Jane Austen’s letters to her visits. Here she acquired an understanding of 
social life in large houses, used so effectively in her novels. Illustrated (1996.) 

Jane Austen: A Celebration, ed. Maggie Lane and David Selwyn, with a foreword by 
HRH the Prince of Wales. A collection of views of Jane Austen from distinguished 
people in all walks of life; many of the pieces have been specially written for the book. 
(Published in association with Chawton House Library and Carcanet Press, 2000.) 


Continued on inside back cover 



